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By The Way 


A significant document relating to the history of the 
Winnebago Indians in Nebraska is the diary of Dr. Joseph 
A. Paxson, physician to the Winnebagos, kept at the agency 
during the years 1869-1870. Dr. Paxson was a discerning 
observer, and his diary furnishes important information re- 
garding both the Indian service and life in northeast Ne- 
braska. The diary has been edited by Professor James 
L. Sellers of the University of Nebraska. Professor Fred- 
eric L. Paxson of the University of California, the diarist’s 
son, has supplied an introductory note. 


W. D. Aeschbacher, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, writes understandingly of the devel- 
opment of the sandhill lake eguntry. His article in the cur- 
rent issue is based on his Master’s thesis. A future issue will 
contain an article by Mr. Aeschbacher on the development 
of cattle raising in the Sandhills. 


Book reviews in this issue are furnished by Norbert 
Mahnken of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, Maurice 
C. Latta of the University of Nebraska, and Miss Lucile E. 
Fry of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


The Society continues to be plagued by the shortage 
of paper. Publication of the present issue was held up for 
some time awaiting the arrival of suitable paper. When 
it became definitely determined that none would be avail- 
able until at least the early part of 1947, it was decided 
to use the present inferior quality of stock rather than de- 
lay publication further. It is to be hoped that the condition 
which brings this about can be rectified in the near future. 


Diary of Dr. Joseph A. Paxson, 
Physician to the Winnebago Indians, 
1869-1870 


Edited by JAMES L. SELLERS, 
With an introductory note by Frederic L. Paxson 


(Part I — 1869) 


One of the constant themes of American history is the 
relation between the white men and the Indians. This 
relation cannot be described by generalization. The rela- 
tion has consisted in the numerous contacts between the 
individuals of the two races. The government, with vary- 
ing degrees of success, has tried to regulate the relation 
of its white citizens with its Indian wards. An apprecia- 
tion of this problem can be had only by an examination 
of much evidence on the subject. 

The Diary of Dr. Joseph A. Paxson kept at the Winne- 
bago Agency in the new state of Nebraska, 1869-70, is 
a most illuminating record of the life of both Indians and 
whites upon a reservation. Dr. Paxson was young, tire- 
less, honest in his purpose to serve the Indians and the 
government, a keen observer, a lover of nature and en- 
thusiastic about the beauties of the new country. Dr. Pax- 
son’s diary describes his work with the Indians on the 
Winnebago and, in slight measure, on the Omaha reser- 
vations. Many of the activities and problems of the agency 
staff would be similar on the other Indian reservations. 
The appreciative descriptions of northeast Nebraska along 





¢ 


1 To be published in two parts, the second of which will appear 
in Volume XXVII, Number 4, October-December, 1946. 
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with the atmospheric and climatic observations are espe- 
cially interesting to Nebraska readers. 

The original Diary of Dr. Paxson is the property of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, a gift of Dr. Paxson’s 
son, Professor Frederic Logan Paxson. With the approval 
of Professor Paxson, a film copy of the Diary was secur- 
ed for the Nebraska Historical Society. The present print- 
ing includes roughly three-fourths of the entire Diary. 

Professor Paxson has supplied the following note re- 
garding his father: 

“Joseph Armitage Paxson (1842-1888), author of 
this diary, was born in Solebury Township, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, on a farm which had been in the family 
name since the first arrival of Paxsons in 1682-3. The 
colonial progenitors, English Quakers, had brought letters 
of certification from the Upperside Monthly Meeting in 
England, presenting them to the Monthly Meeting at 
Middletown (Langhorne) in the province. Many of the 


descendants who remained in the township kept up their . 


membership in the Society of Friends. The author, re- 
jected for military service in the Civil War, taught coun- 
try school, and studied medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania while teaching in the Friends schools in 
Philadelphia. Receiving his medical degree in 1869, he 
was available for appointment to the post on the Winne- 
bago Reservation, where he kept the diary. The assign- 
ment was in the area which had been allocated to the 
Society of Friends in President Grant’s short-lived Indian 
policy. After a year on the reservation the author returned 
to Pehnsylvania, took over a country medical practice, 
moved his family to Philadelphia in 1876, and engaged 
in business until his death. He took a mild part in Re- 
publican politics, joined the Union League and the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, had a hand in the liqui- 
dation of the Centennial Exposition, and indulged him- 
self in agricultural experiment on a part of the family 
homestead. His silo was among the earliest in the region, 
his chicken hatchery aroused his interest, and his apple 
orchard became a profitable investment for the brother 
who operated it.” 


“ 


” 
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Diary Commencing, July 1st, 1869. 


We left Phila.[delphia] on the evening of 7-1-69 in 
company with Major White,? to assume the duties of 
Physician, to the Winnebago Indians, in the state of Ne 
braska. 


7-2-69 


The morning being very foggy we could not see, 
the beauties of the mountains. Occasionally we could get 
a glimpse as the morning sun, broke through the thick 
fog. Took breakfast in the morning at Pittsburg. Left 
Pittsburg on the “Pittsburg Fort Wayne & Chicago R.R.” 
Did not stop at many of the stations. The day was quite 
pleasant, and those towns, that we knew of were particu- 
larly noted. Among them “Salem,” “New Briton’ These 
town/s] were former homes of some of our Phila.[delphia] 
friends. But little to note along the country. No mowing 
or harvesting done yet. Corn not looking as well as at 
home. Turned to the Bunk about 9 P.M. this evening. 


7-3-69 


.... Took the train on the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. for Omaha at 10:15 A.M. Most beautiful trip across 
the Prairie of Illinois. Most of the country from Chicago 
to the Mississippi River is one vast Plain with great 
Herds of cattle roaming over it. Obtained my first Sight 
of the great Mississippi about 3 P.M. just as we came to 
Fulton situated on the east side. The river at this point 
is very wide covering at this time a great extent of coun- 
try. The river at this point is spanned with an extension 
bridge which connects Fulton on the East with Clinton 
on the West side. At Clinton the wife and some female 
friends of the Conductor came on the train and formed 


2 Major Howard White, who took over the duties of agent to the 
Winnebago Indians at the same time Dr. Paxson became their 
physician. 
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quit{e] an addition to our party. Quite a friendship was 
cultivated, when they found that we were from the East, 
and bound for the Indian country. They asked many 
questions about the East, particularly Phil.[adelphia] This 
party left the train at Cedar Rapids. Quite a heavy fall 
of rain during the night. At many of the towns along the 
road, we found the people celebrating the 4th of July. 
The country through a portion of Iowa seemes [sic] more 
like a farming district. The farms seem smaller and the 
country less flat. At the usual time we turned in for the 
night. 


7-4-69 


As day light came upon us this morning, we were 
just entering the country known as the “Bluffs” which 
separates the Missouri Bottom from the main land. Ar- 
rived at Council Bluffs, at 6:15 A.M. this morning. This 
town is situated on the Western edge of the Bluff and 
Eastern edge of the Bottom, about 2 miles from the 
Missouri River. The R.R. extends about one mile across 
the Bottom, being elevated above the level of the Plain. 
From the termination of the R.R. to the river we were 
taken in the Omnibus, to the river when the coach was 
driven on a genuine Missouri River, Ferry Boat, and taken 
to the other side. Omaha, like Council Bluffs, is situated 
some distance from the river. In this country the “Coach” 
from the depot will take you to any place in town. We 
being “strangers” hunting shelter selected the best Hotel, 
the Metrapolitan situated Cor. Douglas and 12th, St. After 
a little wash and a big breakfast, we started out to see 
Omaha, and to find S. M. Janney, the Superintendent of 
Indian affairs. The Superintendent, we found at his office, 
on Douglas St. above 12ih, in the 2nd story of the Acad- 
emy of Music building. We spent some hours with him, 
talking about the affairs at the Winnebago Agency, and 
topics of interest in general. Dined at the Hotel, & then 
took a walk around the town. By going up Douglas St. 
(as we did) to a high Bluff, near the “Court House” 
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formerly the State Capitol, we had a good view of the 
town. On the South & South west, it is surrounded with 
high Bluffs, that were formerly covered with timber, but 
now with bushes. These Bluffs are Separated with deep 
ravines. On the North & North west is a beautiful open 
Plain of some miles in extent. In this direction the town 
must extend, if it ever does, as the Bluffs are too steep, 
for general building purposes.’ . . . This being the 4th, it was 
celebrated by the Germans with “Picnic” at their Beer 
Gardens. Many of the small shops open during the day. It 
being First-day* we could not see much of the general 
business of the place. I do not see that great & pros- 
perous future for the city of Omaha, that most Western 
people do... 


7-5-69 


Omnibus came in good time to take me to the train. 
It is the custom in this city for the Omnibus Company 
to send their coach to all the Hotels, in the morning. 
Came East from Council Bluffs, to the “Mo. Valley junc- 
tion” at St John’s, where we took the Sioux City & Pacfiic 
R.R. for Sioux City, distance 45 miles. The south of this 
road is directly across an open “Prairie.” Now we miss 
the smiling faces of our Eastern ladies, as there is not 
a female on the train. Arrived at Sioux City at 11:15 
A.M. Took quarters at the St. Elmo Hotel. We soon found 
that we must remain until morning before continuing our 
journey, as they were celebrating the 4th. Just above the 
town, in a grove along the river, the people of the town & 
surrounding country were assembled, with music & danc- 
ing to do honor to the 4th. In company with Major 
White, I attended this “Picnic” as a curious spectator. It 
was as “Picnics” usually are, a “mixed thing,” but this 
was a little more mixed. We remained but a short time, 





3 Despite the bluffs which the Doctor described, that region has 
become important for both business and residential development. 

# Dr. Paxson, being a Quaker, regularly speaks of the Sabbath as 
the “First Day,” and of the other days as “Second,” etc. 
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and then. Sioux City is Situated on the Missouri River, 
surrounded on the N. & N.W. & S. S.E by high Bluffs. 
From one of the Bluffs on the N.W. we could obtain an 
excellent view of the town, surrounding country & the 
river. On the N & N.E. the Bluffs separate & form an ex- 
tensive and fertile plain. To the S. on the Iowa side the 
vast Plain is bounded by Seargants Bluffs so named be- 
cause a “Seargant” in the expedition of Lewis & Clark, 
died and was buried, on its highest point. This expedition 
visited the country about the year 1806. The town is said 
to contain 3000 people. We engaged a Mr. Fisher, to drive 
us on the following morning to the Winnebago Agency, a 
distance of 22 miles, for the moderate sum of $12. After 
tea we visited a few more places about the town, and 
then mad/e] arrangements for an early start to the agen- 
cy in the morning. 


7-6-69 


Late in our start this morning. Did not start until 
near 8 oclock. Team consisted of two small Indian ponies 
harnessed to a light Democrat wagon. Crossed the river 
in a ferry boat, to Covington on the Nebraska side. The 
ferry boats can make a warf or landing at almost any 
point, as the bank of the river is cut perpendicular. From 
Covington our course lay down the Missouri R. over the 
land known as the Missouri bottom. About 5 miles from 
Covington we came to the town of “Dakota.” This town 
contains about 300 inhabitants. From here our course lay 
S.W. across the Plain for 7 miles, when we came to the 
limit of the bottom, or the Bluffs. From the edge of the 
Bluffs to the agency a distance of 10 miles, is over the 
most beautiful & rolling country I have ever seen. We 
arrived at the agency about 2:30 P.M. and were kindly 
received by the acting agent Geo. Wilkinson M.D. A 
good dinner was soon prepared to which we did ample 
justice. Our first view of the “Indians” was at the corn 
field. Here I saw for the first time that which I had so 
often read and seen pictured, the squaw hoeing the corn, 
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with the “papposse [sic] lashed on her back.” We saw 
many of the Indians between the corn field & the agency 
buildings. After dinner Dr Wilkinson took Major White 
in his buggy to see some of the doings, of the agency & 
after their return Capt. C. F Porter, one of the traders, 
& the subscriber took a little drive, and saw the “break- 
ing” and some of the Indian huts or as their hut or tent 
is called a “Tepee.” At tea we were treated to some wild 
Nebraska strawberries the last of the season. Evening 
spent in general conversation with those about us. 


7-7-69 


This morning the Indians came about in numbers to 
see the New Agent & Medicine Man. We spent the day 
about the buildings talking to those who came about, & 
trying to see what was to be done. We are now staying 
at the farm house. It is a building intended for two fam- 
ilies. Quite a heavy shower during the afternoon. Remain- 
ed indoors and wrote some letters. 


7-8-69 


Took a ride this morning to see just how the place 
was situated. All the buildings except the agents house 
are situated in the valley, along the stage road. The build- 
ings are new, and good, but built of frame. The agents 
house is situated in a grove on a Bluff out-of-sight of the 
other buildings. It is a good building, but not well planned, 
or located, but said to have cost $14,000. Went down to 
the Omaha, agency this afternoon to see Major Painter. 
The distance is about 12 miles. Spent the afternoon & 
remained all night with his family. He is well fixed, nice 
house, painted white & looks much like an Eastern home. 


7-9-69 


Came back from the Omaha agency this morning. 
Spent the remainder of the day with Dr. Wilkinson, look- 
ing about the premises in a general way. We have a daily 
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“mail” from Omaha to Sioux City. It is carried on a little 
wagon known in this country as a “Buck Board” 


7-10-69 


By a notice previously given the tribe the “Census” 
was taken today. At an early hour this morning, we could 
see the Indians coming from all directions. The men came 
riding their ponies and the “squaws” would carry the 
“pappoose.” |sic] They would be carried in a basket lash- 
ed to the back of a pony. Each would bring all the Indians 
they would find, so as to have their family large. The 
larger the family the more they would get on “Issue- 
day.” After much delay we commenced then the taking of 
the “Census” at the mill. We had a large table just in- 
side the mill, and then they were called a chief at a time. 
The different families of his band would come up & give 
the name of the head of the family, and the number and 
sex of those included in Said family. There was much 
changing from one family to another, and also from Band 
to Band. They would leave a family or Band for some 
trifling cause. At last it was fixed in the following way 


Chiefs Band 
Little De Corii 163 
Samuel King 104 
Big Bear 182 
Cono-Nutta-Kaw 75 
Good Thunder 101 
One Horn 86 
Little Thunder 76 
Grey Wolf 105 
Young Prophet 122 
Young French 84 
Old Laugher 79 
Whirling Thunder 100 
White Breast 32 
Young Rogue 26 


Total 1335 
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Finished the “Census” about 6 P.M. The entire valley 

Seemed covered with Indians, squaws, Ponies and Red 

Blankets. They seemed to start for the hills by every road 

& trail that led from the valley, In an hour they were all 
gone. 


7-11-69 First-day 


This has been a very quiet day. Spent almost all the 
time in writing letters & reading. The Indians remained 
at their homes all day everything seemed quiet. Been cool 
all day. 


7-12-69 


Owing to some change the “Issue” of Beef & Flour 
which is usually made on 7th day, was postponed until 
today. The government issues to them 7000 lbs. of beef 
& 7000 Ibs. of Flour, every week. Early in the morning 
you could see them coming with their bag and pony, by 
every trail. The cattle some 30 in number were driven 
in from the “Prairie” and placed in an enclosure. An 
Indian then takes his place, and shoots them all down. 
After this they are dragged on the scales and weighed, 
and then given to the different bands to dress, “that is 
to skin & chop up.” The meat so skinned is thrown in a 
pile & then weighed out to the different families. The 
“squaws” usually carry the beef and flour to the “Tepee” 
packed on their backs, while the men ride along on the 
pony. While the “Issue” was going on Major Painter, Dr 
Shortledge and Jos. Painter came from the Omaha agency. 
Dr Shortledge & Jos. Painter arrived from the East, 
on the 7th day, Eve. beforé. They remained until near 
the middle of the afternoon. After they had gone Major 
White & I took a ride off to the West a few miles to 
see the country. 


7-13-69 


Visited for the first time some sick Indians in their 
village. Went to the village of Little De Corii, and was 
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gone all the morning. It is no wonder that they are sick. 
They are a most filthy, dirty set of people. If left to 
themselves they will soon become extinct, as the result 
of natural causes. Attended to a few of them at the office 
during the afternoon. 


7-14-69 


Wrote to H. T. Darlington to send me the Buck[s] Co. 
Intelligencer. Capt. C. T. Porter, took Major White & the 
subscriber, down to the Omaha agency. Did not return 
until late in the evening. Went to mud village with Dr. 
Painter, to see “Yellow Smoke” a chief, who is suffering 
with a severe & dangerous carbuncle. 


7-15-69 


This is a most beautiful morning. Quite cool for the 
time of year. At the suggestion of Dr. Wilkinson, he, 
Capt. Porter & myself, started for “Dakota.” Arrived at 
the town about 5 P.M. After a good supper we visited the 
Post Office, Hotel & some of the stores. Was introduced 
by the Capt. & the Doctor to all their friends, which in- 
cluded almost all the people of Dakota. A “Circus” was 
just stopping in the place & we all went. Was introduc- 
ed to some of the female friends during the evening. 
Met Dr Grant and companion Miss Nellie Bates. This 
was a gay evening, the circus a grand Hum Bug. All the 
people from the country for many miles, were in town 
to see the “show”, & eat “Ginger Bread.” This was a 
good example of a Western Audience. They brought with 
them all the children & dogs which were not a few. Heavy 
rain during the evening. 


7-16-69 


Instead of returning to Winnebago this morning, we 
went to Sioux City. The Doct. remained to see some 
friends, and in his stead we took Rev. Mr. Hoyt, from 
Yankton, Dakota Territory. He proved to be an interest- 


oe 
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ing companion. From him we learned much of the Yank- 
ton Country. Had the pleasure of seeing, and making the 
acquaintance of quite a number of persons in Sioux City, 
who were friends of Capt. Porter’s or Mr. Hoyt’s. Met 
some friends of Mr Hoyt’s from Yankton. Returning we 
called for the Doctor at Dakota, and arrived at Winne- 
bago in time for tea. 


7-17-69 


A dull morning. Remained in the house all the morn- 
ing, reading, etc. Cleared about noon, and then I went to 
Big Bear’s Camp to see some sick. Spent the remainder 
of the day, looking at objects of interest in and around 
the camp. Wrote a letter to W. G. Foulke during the 
evening. 


7-18-69 First-day 


Wrote some letters this morning. Attended to some 
Indians, who came after Medicine. Church was held at 
5 P.M. in the Council House, the Rev. Mr. Wilsen, the resi- 
dent missionary officiating. I attended with Major White 
and we found almost all the whites of the agency present 
and one Indian known as Thomas Jefferson. After church 
we took a walk off to a neighboring Bluff, to see the 
country from that point. Most beautiful evening, wish 
that the folks at home could enjoy the beauties of this new 
country. 


7-19-69 


This morning we moved from the farm house, in the 
valley, to the agency building, on the hill. The carpenter 
Mr. Calkins, is to live in the house and board us. We 
have plenty 9f sun now. About 3 P.M. a band of Omaha 
Indians, with some Winnebagos all dressed in paint & 
Feathers, came to the buildings to serenade the new Ma- 
jor and Doctor. They assembled on the grass in front 
of the house,-and with music and dancing, entertained us 
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for about three hours. It was a dance in true Indian style. 
It was the first that I had ever seen, & one that brought 
to mind, the many pictures that I have seen of the In- 
dian war dance. This was not a genuine war dance. When 
they had finished, they had to have a “Beef” issued to 
them for a “Feast.” 


7-20-69 


This morning, I went to see the Capt. of Police, John 
St Cery, who, in the discharge of his duties was stabbed 
by a “Squaw” in the knee. Spent the morning at the camp 
attending to the sick. Attended a trial during the after- 
noon. A number of the young men had been drinking 
to an excess. They have a “Code of laws” among them, 
which makes drinking a great crime, and one that must 
be punished. The “Chiefs” act as a jury and sometimes as 
the judges. Nine out of the 14teen chiefs are required 
to constitute a quorum. The trials are usually held in a 
building known as the “Council House,” but the day be- 
ing pleasant it was held out under a tree. The “Chiefs” 
seat themselves on the ground in the form of a circle, 
with the prisoner in the center. After an examination of 
the witnesses, by the agent, through the interpreter, or 
some one for him, a chief will make a speech, as pros- 
ecuting attorney. The “Chief of Police” or someone for 
him will act as district attorney. Sometimes the “Chiefs” 
will act as a jury and select someone for the judge, in 
this case the subscriber acted as such. An examination of 
the witnesses found that whiskey had been bought, from 
the mate of a steamboat which was returning from up 
the river, and had stopped at the wood-yard, for wood. 

The Indians claimed that the law had [not?] been 
enforced on them before, hence they thought it would 
not now. Another said that he drank to test the law. Feel- 
ing that as this might now be a lesson to them, they were 
all discharged, with an earnest request to “sin no more.” 
After this Little De Corii made a long speech, promising 
that each chief would look after his Band, and he then 
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cautioned their young men that they must not drink, but 
be good men and not offend the great Father, meaning 
the President. 


During the trial Dr Shortledge & Joe. Painter, came 
from the Omaha agency, and were present for the trial. 
They came to see if the visiting Friends from the East 
had arrived. We heard that they arrived in Omaha on the 
16th. 


Having but little to do,. during the remainder of the 
day, we saddled two ponies and rode, back to the agency 
with them. After spending an hour with Dr. Painter & 
wife, we started back, on the upper road. This road was 
formerly the mail line, but is not used as such now, It 
leads up through an Omaha Village known as Joe’s Vill- 
age. It is named after a former chief of the tribe named 
Joel Fletcher. The houses are built of frame, and the 
village looks not unlike some of those seen through Vir- 
ginia during the late war. A little further up the river we 
came to the “Mission” building saw & grist mill, & some 
other buildings belonging to the agency. For about 4 miles 
the road leads, over the “Bluffs” along the river. From 
the top of some of these.“Bluffs” we could see the coun- 
try for miles. See the River far to the South, as it seems 
to be lost in the low lands, of the border states. The 
Plains of Iowa could be seen for miles in extent, with 
the white farm houses of the settlers, in the far distance, 
as little specks of sand on a great canvass. We saw a 
Western sun set, from one of the highest points. I have 
seen a sunset in the East, in the South, and on the Wes- 
tern Lakes, but this was as Grand, as the Grandest. We 
arrived home, about 9 oclock, in the evening, very tired, 
but feeling well paid for a long ride of about 25 miles. 
Found some journals from Phila. waiting my return. A 
most beautify! evening the moon almost full, and light as 
day. Quite cool, could wear an over coat with comfort. 
Has been a day of interest, and one long to be remem- 
bered. 
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The Carpenter brought up the desk which he made for 
our use. Had the Medicine, moved up this morning. But 
little to move. Saw a young man with Typhoid Fever this 
morning. After attending to the wants of the Indians, I 
spent the remainder of the time in writing until tea. 
After tea we walked down to the Valley, saw the Beef 
Contractor on his way to Omaha agency, and a Major 
Grimes, of the army, who was just returning from the 
upper regions of the Missouri River, where he had been 
to settle some affairs for the Government. Heard him 
tell some extensive Western stories, of his hunting ex- 
ploits, and Elk, shooting times. 


Major Mathewson, returned this evening from the 
Elk Horn, where his father is building a mill, & improv- 
ing some property. Most beautiful moonlight night, but 
the moon, seems to be in the wrong direction. The points 
of the compass seem changed. Returned from the valley 
and retired at an early hour. 


7-22-69 


Attended to some calls this morning. Sent for a Pony, 
and secured a “fine bay horse” that came to the Reserva- 
tion, some days ago, & has not been claimed. While I was 
getting ready to start on my morning visit, he slipped 
the bridle off, and ran across the Prairie, in the direction 
of the Omaha agency. Got an Indian boy to go after him 
on his pony. He chased him about 6 miles, and this drove 
him down into a ravine, and caught him. This trick made 
me late in starting. Went to “Grey Wolf’s” camp to see a 
man who is dying with Consumption. He commenced with 
a slight cold, and in a short time was down sick with 
genuine Consumption. He seemed to fail rapidly, and loose 
[sic] strength. He will live but a short time longer. It 
seems that Consumption is a very fatal disease with the 
tribe. It runs its course rapidly. Stimulants seem to do 
little or no good. Saw some sick Children in Cono Nutta 
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Kaw’s Camp. Returned in time to send a note to Dr. Short- 
ledge, at Omaha agency, asking him to accompany Major 
Mathewson and myself to Sioux City in the morning... 
Sent a note to Dr. Shortledge to come up and accompany 
me. Major Mathewson spent some time up at the agency 
this afternoon. Doctor S. came up with Capt. Porter. 
Spent the evening at the farm house. Met the Contractor, 
for Beef, from St. Louis, Also a Major Grimes, of U.S. 
army, now stationed at Sioux City. 


7-23-69 


Got up at 4 A.M. this morning. Major Mathewson, 
too sick to go with us. Will remain and go up with Por- 
ter, if well enough, a little later in the day. Doctor S. and 
I started at 6 A.M. and arrived at Dakota, at 9 A.M. Call- 
ed at the Post Office, a few minutes. Saw Col. Bates & 
wife. Am to get ‘some “Sewing Machine” needles in the 
city for Mrs. Bates. Called a few minutes on Doctor Wilk- 
inson. Arrived Covington about 10 A.M. Had to wait for 
the boat, it being on the Sioux City side of the river. 
Some trouble to get the horses on the boat. In driving off 
the Boat, at Sioux City, the horses jumped, and took both 
“ruide poles” of Capt. Porter’s wagon. Had to walk in 
to town, and take the “Machine” to the “Shop.” Called on 
Mr. Charles of the firm of Tootle & Charles. Mr. C, 
went and introduced me to the firm of Howard & Stites, 
druggists, where I purchased a bill of drugs for the use 
of the Winnebago Indians. Bought a “looking glass” and 
some few notions. Just as we were about to start away 
we met Capt. Porter, Major Mathewson & Dr. Wilkinson, 
all of whom had just arrived in town. Came over the 
river “all right” and stopped at “Dakota” Post Office, to 
leave the needles, and introduce Dr. S. to Miss Bates, the 
young Post Mistress. Spent a few minutes pleasantly, 
and arrived at the agency about 7 P.M. Found four let- 
ters waiting for me. So ends this day. 
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7-24-69 


Examined the medicine this morning, which was pur- 
chased yesterday at Sioux City. Carpenter brought up the 
Medicine Shelves, which he made for me... . and then in 
company with Dr. S. & Major M. went down to see the 
“Issue”. . . . Called on Capt. Porter, to settle about the 
broken wagon. Ed Bates, came in from Data, with his 
family. Dr. S. returned to Omaha agency on the “Buck 
Board,” on which the mail is carried. After dinner ar- 
ranged the medicines on the shelves. Met the Indians in 
“Council” to finish some business relating to a pony & 
squaw. At the close of the trial speeches were made by 
Little De Corii & Big Bear. A few days ago some “Sioux 
Indians” came to visit the Winnebagos, They had a “dog 
feast” the first since we came. After tea went down to 
the farm house, and had some “ice cream.”’ Seems to be 
clouding over, The atmosphere, is smoky, and presents a 
condition unknown to an Eastern Climate. Quite cool this 
evening, but the day was the warmest, since we have 
been in the state. Raining a little at bed time. 


7-25-69 First Day 


Morning dull and cloudy. Rained a little during the 
morning. Spent all the morning writing letters, and read- 
ing. After dinner took a nap. The Indians seem to observe 
the Sabbath day, as but one has been about the office all 
day. Thomas Jefferson, stopped to see what time church 
met. He would like to be a white man. On this day we 
lunch, at 12 noon, and dine at 4 P.M. After we dined we 
went to the “Council House” to attend Church. Almost 
all the “Whites” about the agency attended. Some “Sioux 
Indians” are visiting the tribe at this time. The Winnebago 
Indians, caught, some wild “Sioux Indians” in a canoe, 
going down the Missouri River on the 7th day evening, and 
cut all the hair from their heads. They are now having a 
“War dance” over this captured hair. They hold the dance 
at the “Teppee” of Lieut. Uptail, of the Police force. The 
dance is to continue four days & nights. 
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7-26-69 


Had the Pony, brought up, and went to visit some 
sick, in the camp of Little De Corii, on the Bottom. Saw 
15teen that are complaining. Some with “Sore eyes” some 
“Rheumatism” “Gout,” “Scrofula,” and one case of “Cox- 
algia” in its first stage. Did not return until 1.30 P.M. 
At 2 P.M. Major White, started with his teams to Sioux 
City to bring down the annuity good/s] for the tribe. He 
will be gone until tomorrow evening. . . . Saw two cases 
of “Cataract” one of which is suitable for an operation. 
Major Mathewson came up during the afternoon. Has 
been a most pleasant day. Farmers have commenced their 
wheat Harvest.® Grass not yet fit. All alone during the 
afternoon & evening. Josephine came in during the after- 
noon to give me an account of an accident that had hap- 
pened to her. A letter from S. M. Janney says that the 
Friends will be here or at the Qmaha agency on next First 
day. ... Pulled three teeth this evening. 


7-27-69 


A most beautiful morning. Quite a number of In- 
dians, about the Office this morning. Some cases that are 
quite interesting. Examined with much care that case of 
incipient coxalgia. It could be cured, if you had charge of 
the Patient. A good case for a “Davis Splint.” A heavy 
shower of rain and hail during the afternoon. The first 
heavy rain since we arrived. . . . Major White, and his 
team did not return from Sioux City. I shall expect them 
during the morning. Remained in the office, reading dur- 
ing the afternoon & evening. 


7-28-69 


A most beautiful morning, after the shower of yes- 
terday. Major W. returned this morning from Sioux City. 


5 The farmers were growing spring wheat which matures later 
than the winter wheat, and which came to be generally grown 
in Nebraska about 1880. 
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Received the first number of the Intelligencer, by today’s 
mail. After dinner we went out to see a Pony race and a 
game of Ball, in honor of a man who had just died. Some 
28 ponies entered the race for the prizes, the first being 
$2.50, and the other shirts, that had been purchased a[nd] 
hung over the grave. Seven premiums were distributed. 
The ponies were stripped of their saddles & blankets and 
the riders were almost naked, for the race. They went off 
over the Bluffs, about 3 miles, and then started even, on 
a full run, the best pony at the grave first. But 13teen 
of the Ponies, came in the remainder tired out, of them a 
little “Yellow” Pony, took the lead, and came in like an ar- 
row. It was a wild scene to see such a band of naked in [sic] 
Indians, galloping at full speed over the country. When 
they arrived at the grave, each took the prize, in the order 
of his coming in. After this a game of Ball, was played 
to please the spirit of the dead man. They planted two 
arches, about 200 yds. apart, and then divided in two 
companies of 13teen each. There being 13teen prizes, and 
the point of the game was to see which party could drive 
the Ball, under the arch 7 times the first. This was an 
amusing game. The players were almost naked. They 
would at times get much excited over the game, and in 
their wild shouts, you would think of the Indian war cry. 
We did not remain to see this game finished. Something 
must be done to improve their minds and break up those 
superstitious Ideas, which they have. Much of the genuine 
Indian character could have been seen, in their Race & 
Game today. 


7-29-69 


A nice day, and but little of particular note occurring. 


7-30-69 


Started this morning for a trip to the Logan Creek.® 


6 Logan Creek is the east tributary of the Elkhorn, and approxi- 
mately twenty miles from Winnebago. 
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We started at 5.30 A.M. this morning. Our party consist- 
ed of Major White, Mr. Grosvenor, myself & a guide. We 
were mounted on good ponies. Our direction after cross- 
ing the Omaha creek, lay almost South West. But little 
change in the character of the country, from what it is 
about the agency, until we get about 6 miles out. We now 
find a table land, and one that could be cultivated with but 
little difficulty. About 10 miles out we crossed the “‘Mor- 
mon trail” which was made by. these people when they 
moved from Omaha, to Utah, some years ago. In some 
places, there was but a single track, in others two well 
beaten paths. It is now used by the Indians, at times 
when they pass across this country. We had several 
streams to cross, which were branches, of the Logan or 
Omaha Creeks. Sometimes the banks were quite high, and 
it was necessary to dismount, and jump the ponies across, 
and then climb & wade as best we could. We arrived at 
the Logan about 10.30 A.M. Found that almost any amount 
of hay might be cut from that immense bottom. A most 
splendid farming country. There is but little wood & no 
stones. The Cattle were wintered at that place during last 
winter. The “correll” in which they were kept, and the 
shed in which the Herders, lived are still standing. After 
examining the bottom with a view of cutting the hay there 
this year, and becoming satisfied that enough can be had, 
we came back about 2 miles, to a spring, unsaddled the 
Ponies, and sat on the grass to eat our first dinner out 
on a Western Prairie. We remained at this place about 
two hours, eating, resting the ponies, &c. During the trip 
we saw but little game, although they told us that “Deer” 
and “Antelope” are frequently seen on the route. Saw 
quite a number of “Prairie Chickens.” Arrived back at 
the “Agency” about 6 P.M. in the evening. Feel very tired, 
the Major, is complaining of being “Sore.” Those who 
have been over the road say that it will make 50 miles, 
in the “round trip.” “J feel so.” 


7-31-69 


Not out very early this morning. Feel a little stiff. 
A big number of patients at the Office this morning. Went 
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to the Post Office, no letters, called at Mr McClure and 
got the stuff for the window Curtains. After dinner at- 
tended the trial of a “Brave” for drinking. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced him to three months in the “lock up.” 
Heard from Capt. Porter, that the Friends, would be at 
the Omaha agency, in the morning. Spent the evening in 
fixing up the window curtains. So ends the month of July. 
A very pleasant month, with a fair quantity of rain. Did 
not receive a letter today that I thought should have come. 


AUGUST 8-1-69 First day. 


A bright clear morning. Wrote some letters, and then 
made arrangements to go to the Omaha Agency, to meet 
the visiting Friends. Started at 12.45 P.M. Arrived at the 
Agency about 3 P.M. The warmest day that I have exper- 
ienced. Sun warm, but a good breeze during the trip. We 
did not find the “Friends” there nor did they come while 
we remained. Spent the afternoon, pleasantly, with the 
family. In company with S. M. Janney, the “Friends” ex- 
pected to drive up from Qmaha. The appearance of a 
shower started us home early. Started at 7 P.M. During 
the drive up, there was much heavy thunder, and light- 
ning. It was a “Prairie” storm, without rain. Arrived at 
home at 8.20 P.M. .. . Mosquitoes attacked us in droves as 
we drove up. They seem very thick and hungry. A heavy 
fall of rain soon after we arrived at home. A warm sul- 
try evening. 


8-2-69 


Just passed through a warm close night. Mosquitoes 
very numerous. Dull this morning with a slight fall of 
rain at times. Prepared some “Cough Mixture” and “Lin- 
iment” to dispense to the “Indians” during the week. The 
flour being issued today, made a great run for Medicine. 
Visited the sick in the Band of “Young Prophet.” Opened 
a number of abscesses at the camp. The man who was 
sentenced to imprisonment on the 7th-day, escaped from 
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the Police, and now defies anyone to take him. The “Chiefs” 
say they will bring him in less than two days. They are 
going to hold a council about him this evening, and want 
a sack of flour for a feast at the time. Mr Fuller, the Con- 
tractor for to furnish wheat was up today. Received the 
Bucks Co. Intelligence[r] this morning. A warm day com- 
pared with last month. 


8-3-69 


A most beautiful morning, cool & pleasant. Took an 
early start this morning, and went to the Camp of “Big 
Bear” to see the sick. Saw great numbers of them, that 
were in a most distressed condition. Almost all the chil- 
dren are suffering from “Purulent Ophthalmia” in its 
worst forms. This camp is the most sickly of any that I 
have seen. I think the great cause is the filthy condition 
in which this Band, lives on the River bottom. Spent all 
the morning down there. Did not return until 2 P.M. Has 
been the warmest day that I have experienced in this 
country. Not very well during the afternoon and evening. 


8-4-69 


Not much better this morning. Yesterday was almost 
tofo] much for me. Our Eastern Friends arrived at 10.15 
A.M. this morning. The party consisted of the following 
named persons. Benj. Hallowell of Maryland, John Dud- 
ley of New York, Joseph Powell & Wife of Penna., Frank- 
lin Haines of New York City. They were accompanied 
from the Omaha agency by Dr. Shortledge. They remained 
but a few minutes as they were on their way to Santee 
Agency. Intend returning on the 13th. Major White went 
with them as far as Dakota to meet Superintendent Jan- 
ney. Dr. S. remained until evening. The “Chiefs” brought 
the prisoner to jail, during the afternoon. Capt. C. F. Port- 
ter, came up during the evening. The warmest day of the 
season. 
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8-5-69 


A very warm morning. In the Office all the morning. 
Wrote a letter to Bucks Co. Paper. Major White, return- 
ed by the Buck Board. The farmers measured the land 
just broken for wheat in the spring, and found 2871/10 
acres. Received a letter from Mr. McIntire, Phila. Pull- 
ed 3 teeth during the afternoon. Down at Grosvenors to 
get “ice cream” during the evening. 


8-6-69 


A dull rainy morning. A heavy fog all over the Prai- 
rie. But few Indians, about during the day. Remained all 
day in the Office writing, reading &c. “Eclipse” 


8-7-69 


Took an early start this morning for Sioux City, to 
see the “Eclipse” and transact a little business. Stopped 
a few minutes at Dakota, and arrived at the city at noon. 
Saw quite a number of Friends in the city. Concluded 
not to remain all night, as we had thought, but return and 
see the “Eclipse” on the “Prairie.”” We had gone but a 
short distance when we noticed a peculiar change in the 
Atmosphere around us. Having no smoked glass, I took 
the lining out of my hat, and punched a hole in the 
crown to look through. Got a good view of it in this way. 
We stopped about half way between “Sioux City and 
Dakota” on the open Prairie, and witnessed the phenom- 
ena. It seemed “Total” for about two minutes. Quite a 
number of stars shone out, during the time Mercury was 
visible to the naked eye. (I think). When we arrived at 
Dakota all seemed to be as usual. Home about 8 oclock. 


8-8-69 First-day 


We were told this morning that the Indians, had 
quite a time looking at the “Eclipse” yesterday. As it 
was passing off they fired their pistols, and shouted, to 
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“drive it off’ as they said. Some of them said “Sun him 
sick,” when “him get well again?” It being issue day they 
were all at the Agency, and as it commenced to become 
dark they started their ponies for home, thinking that 
the “Great Spirit” was angry, and was about to hurt them. 

About 10 oclock this morning Dr Shortledge, Joshua 
Gilphin & Jos. Painter came up from the Omaha Agency 
to spend the day. Dr S. & Jos. will return to Pennsyl- 
vania, next week. Said they came for two “Cat-fish” that 
Capt. C. G. Porter, gave Mrs. Painter. At evening they 
started back, all Dr S. and the “Cat fish” Dr S. is going 
to remain a few days with us, before he goes back to 
Penna. No meeting this afternoon because of the absence 
of our minister Mr. Wilson. Blew quite cool towards eve- 
ning. 


8-9-69 


Dr. Shortledge is with us this morning. Attended to 

the Patients, that came to the Office. Went to the Post 

fice, about noon. No mail. Spent the remainder of the 
day about the house, talking, reading &c. 


8-10-69 


Do not feel well this morning. The “mosquitoes” al- 
most carried us out this last night. Did not sleep one hour 
all night. Dr S. came down and slept on the “table.” The 
night was warm and close, and the morning dull and 
rainy. Sun came out about 9 oclock. Took Dr S. to see 
some Patients, Went to the camp of Young Prophet & 
Little Hill. Saw a few cases of “Scrofulous” ulcers of the 
neck and groin. Returned about noon. After dinner we 
made a raid on the “mosquitoes” that annoyed us last 
night. Took a short nap. Dr S. slept until suppertime. The 
remainder of the day was spent reading. Dull again this 
evening. No letter today. 


8-11-69 


Down at the camp of “Little Prophet,” this morning. 
Came back and went with Dr. S. to see the killing of the 
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Beef Cattle. Dr. S. returned to Omaha agency at noon, 
on the “Buck Board.” During the afternoon Major White, 
and I went out to some of the camps, to see a “Dance” 
but could not find it. 


8-12-69 


Wrote some letters this morning, and then went down 
for the mail. No letters. After dinner drove up to Dakota, 
to meet the Friends on their return from the Santee Agen- 
cy. Arrived at Dakota about 3.30 P.M., found them there. 
A meeting was called in the Church at 7 this evening. We 
all stopped at Dr Pinkerton’s in Dakota. Quite a large 
and interesting meeting composed of the people of the 
town and surrounding country. Met quite a number of in- 
teresting persons in the town. S. M. Janney & Benj. Hall- 
owell, spoke during the meeting. S. M. J. of appearance in 
supplication. Some friends met us at the Doctor’s after 
the meeting. Spent a pleasant evening, and retire with a 
view of starting with the superintendent, to the agency 
at 5 A.M. in the morning. 


8-13-69 


Started from Dakota this morning about 5 A.M. Morn- 
ing quite cool and foggy. Came along quite lively, and 
arrived at the Agency building, at 7.05 A.M. After break- 
fast went to work, on the “Bills” of the Annuity goods. 
The examination of the “Bills” for the goods, took al- 
most all day. Everything came out right. Their goods con- 
sisted of Blankets, Cloth Hats, Socks, Hoes, Scythes Shirts 
&c. After the examination of goods a “Council” was held, 
but little work was done. E. Painter, from the Qmaha 
Agency, came up with some back claims. The Indians want 
another day to hold a general council, but S. M. Janney 
is not willing to grant it to them at this time. A Mr. 
Willis from New York, came to the Agency this morn- 
ing. He is traveling just to see this country. In the eve- 
ning a load of us went over to the School House to at- 
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tend an Exhibition, given by Miss E.G. Hancock, to her 
Indian pupils. It being a rainy evening the pupils did not 
come. Had a good time going and coming. Dr Shortledge 
came up with E. Painter, and went to the School House 
with us. He will remain until First-day, when we all go 
to the Omaha agency. 


8-14-69 


A dull morning, but seemes [sic] a little as though it 
would clear. The Indians, commenced to come for their goods, 
at an early hour this morning. About 7 oclock we were all 
at the mill, and were at the goods. The goods consisted 
of Blankets, Satinetts, Jeans, Blue Cloth, Sheeting, Hats, 
Hoes & Buckets &c. The goods were all arranged in sep- 
arate piles, and as the names were called out, the proper 
goods were thrown into the pile. When the pile contain- 
ing the goods of a family was completed, it was passed 
out of the mill door into the hands of the family. This 
distribution was completed about 4 P.M. The few remain- 
ing Blankets, Socks, Wrappers, Cards &c. we put in a 
wagon and Howard & I got into it to throw them around 
to get rid of them. We had thrown but few things, when 
the Indians made a general rush, and an awful howl, and 
soon took every thing from the wagon. 

As soon as the goods were all gone, they commenced 
to separate for their homes. The Friends, being anxious 
to take a short ride, I got a team, and took them, out 
on the Bluffs, in the direction of the River, to see the 
Indians, trailing, with their Packs of good{s] to their 
homes. It was most certainly a beautiful sight. After tea 
we had the ponies brought, and took a ride. We put John 
H. Dudley on “butter milk’’ but he soon got off. Went to 
Grosvenors in the evening of this day to eat some ice 
cream. Major & I remained all night. 


8-15-69 “First-day” 


Came to the house early this morning. Found the peo- 
ple stirring. After breakfast I took a load over to Miss 


7 “Butter Milk” was the Doctor’s own pony. 
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Hancock’s to visit her Sunday School..It was a pleasant 
morning, and the visit was enjoyed by all. The little Indian 
children seemed to acquit themselves with much credit. 
They read the Fifth Chapter of Matthew. After this they 
sang a verse of this quite well. During the morning, we 
visited a few of the “Teppees.” In one we found a “Pap- 
poose” which we named Benj. Hallowell.‘ At 10 oclock our 
Friends held a very acceptable meeting in the “Council 
House.” It was attended by all the whites and number of 
“Indians.” After dinner our “Friends” were ready to go, 
as they had an appointed meeting at the Omaha Agency. 
Howard’? & I went with them, also Dr. S. & William Will- 
etts. The meeting at the Omaha Agency was held at 4 
P.M. Ail the whites from the Mission attended. Many of 
the Indians were present. After tea we started back, This 
is the last we will see of Dr. S. & Joe Painter, as they Go 
East. in the morning. J. H. Dudley will go with them. 
We expect to see the other Friends to morrow, as we want 
to go down. Mosquitoes thick up the valley this evening. 


8-16-69 


A most beautiful morning. Wrote up my diary & 
finished some letters, before starting for the Omaha Agen- 
cy. Started about 9 A.M. Rode the Ponies. A splendid ride 
to the Agency, at which place we found the Friends in 
Council with the “Chiefs” of the Omaha tribe. The Coun- 
cil continued until near 2 P.M. Much business was talk- 
ed about, and speeches made by the principal Chiefs of 
the tribes viz. “Fire Chief” “Yellow Smoke” “No Knife” 
“Thunder” &c. After dinner we all went over to the Mis- 
sion to visit the school. We found it in session with 37 
pupils including both sexes. The Missionary Mr. Hamil- 


ton, seemed glad to see us and did everything in his power 


to make us a pleasant visit. We saw some of the usual 


8 Benjamin Hallowell was one of the party of visitors. 
® “Howard” refers to Major Howard White, the agent at Winne- 
bago. 
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exercises of the school, and had some good singing. The 
Friends all seemed much pleased with what they saw, and 
anxious to forward the good work. Some trouble has been 
caused by the withdrawal of the Government appropria- 
tion, from the support of the school, which withdrawal 
was due to suggestion of Agent Painter. They were made 
at a time when he knew nothing of its workings, and 
would learn nothing. At 5.40 P.M. we started for Winne- 
bago, leaving our Friends, to sup with the family of Mr 
Hamilton. At this place we bid a final adieu to our Friends, 
they expecting to leave the Indian Country in the morn- 
ing. 

Dr Shortledge & J. Painter started for the East this 
morning. Howard & I had a pleasant ride over the “Bluffs” 
on our return. Found some letters and papers waiting me. 


8-17-69 


A cool morning. Howard went to Sioux City this 
morning, for some goods. He will not return until to- 
morrow morning. Visited a few Patients this morning. 
A heavy cold rain fell during the afternoon. 


8-18-69 


A beautiful morning after so heavy a rain. Wrote 
a number of letters during the morning. A few Indians 
in the office for medicine. Howard returned at noon. He 
got wet yesterday & is quite unwell. Had council in the 
afternoon, about the “census” which are to be taken to- 
morrow. Visited the Interpreter Bradford Porter, who 
is quite sick. Called at the school house to see Miss Han- 
cock. After the “Council” two men were tried for drink- 
ing and sent to jail for 10 days, each. Took a ramble 
out on the “Bluffs” after tea, to see the beauties of a[n] 
almost full moon. 


8-19-69 


A beautiful morning. Howard still quite unwell. The 
[Indians] are comming [sic] from all quarters this morn- 
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ing, bringing all their families to have the “Census” 
taken. Arranged for taking them this time at the “Council” 
house. Commenced to take the “Census” about 9 A.M. and 
worked until dark, but did not finish. Found quite a num- 
ber without names, and gave them such as I could think 
of, and in many cases those of Eastern friends, such as 
would come to my mind.’® Cold and dull all the afternoon, 
and commenced to rain towards evening. At dark com- 
menced to rain heavily. 


8-20-69 


Just after going to bed last evening W. W. Davis, 
from Omaha came to the house, and remained all night with 
us. He [is] selling goods in this country. At midnight I 
was called up to get some medicine to send out to a man 
who is Herding Cattle, for the beef Contractor, Mr. Finn, 
of St. Louis. Was raining very fast at this time. In the 
morning Geo. Strong, Mr. Davis’ companion called at the 
house. Just before noon Sidney Averill, the teacher ar- 
rived. Was engaged in continuing the “Census” during the 
afternoon. Named an Indian after each of the Eastern 
friends who just left..' Howard & Sidney went over to the 
school house. Dull and cold all day. Had a fire in the office 
this afternoon, for the first time since we came in the 
state. Howard & Sidney went over to the school house 
this evening to see the “Lantern.” 


8-21-69 


Went to some Patients this morning in the camp of 
“Young Prophet.” Came back and went to work at the 
“Census” which I finished at noon. We found the follow- 
ing to be the correct list at this time. 


10 This explanation of Indian names accounts for the frequency of 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, etc., among the aborigines. 


11 A further explanation of Indian names. 
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“Chiefs.” Families Men. Women. Children 
Little De Corii 80 56 61 63 
Samuel King. 48 36 37 36 
Big Bear. 83 56 60 76 
Coo Noo Nutta Kaw 38 25 28 27 
Good Thunder 44 31 32 32 
One Horn. 33 25 27 29 
Little Thunder. 31 23 27 30 
Grey Wolf. 42 30 27 41 
Young Prophet. 55 35 40 47 
Young French. 37 22 31 24 
Old Laugher 30 22 24 29 
Whirling Thunder 40 26 35 31 
White Breast 16 13 9 11 
Young Rogue 12 8 10 11 


Total 589 408 448 487 





Whole number in tribe 1343. From this “Roll” the al- 
lottment of land is to be made. Had the mai! brought up 
on the Hill, today for the first time. Wrote out some notes 
during the afternoon. Is still quite dull with a prospect of 
heavy rain. In the office until after tea, when we went to 
the store. Raining at bed time. 


8-22-69 First-day. 


Rained very hard during the entire night. Wrote some 
letters during the morning. A bright clear morning. In 
and about the house during the entire day. 


8-23-69 


Spent the morning visiting the camp of “Young 
French.” A very warm morning. Howard sfarted for 
Omaha, at noon. He rode the Pony to Decatur, and will 
send him back by the Buck Board driver, in the morning. 
Was about the office during the rest of the day. 
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8-24-69 


Went down to see the teams off to the hay field on the 
Logan, and found but little done ready to start. Went to 
work to get things in shape, and got them all started at 
noon. The “Caravan” consisted of Twenty-Eight Yoke of 
oxen, seven large hay racks six mowing machines, and 
four pair of horses with wagons loaded with provisions; 
and twenty men. On 5th day morning thirty men more are 
to go.... Spent the remainder of the day in looking after 
some patients. 


8-25-69 


Attended to some business of the Agency during the 
morning. Let a man who came along going to the Logan, 
buy some Bran from Gus St. Cyr. Spent the afternoon in 
the office writing &c. 


8-26-69 


Went to Sioux City this morning to meet Howard. 
Stopped at Dakota a few minutes. Saw Dr. Wilkinson, 
and had some talk with him about joining a society of 
which he is a member. Found Howard, waiting at Sioux 
City. Dined at the St. Elmo Hotel. Bought a bridle for 
$3.00 for “Butter Milk” Stopped at Dakota on our return 
and executed a Bond. Arrived at homé about 9 in the eve- 
ning tired & hungry. 


8-27-69 


Spent the morning visiting some patients. Was caught 
in a shower, and went in a “Tepee” for shelter. Found 6 
men yet a bed and the women making “Sweet Corn.” Had 
some interesting talk with them. They found me a seat and 
tried to be polite. The men I found were suffering from 
disease. Sidney Averill, moved over to the teacher’s house 
this morning. He and Bradford Porter, the Interpreter 
will live in the house until Sidney’s family comes. Spent 
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the afternoon in reading Jane Eyre. Rained almost all the 
afternoon. 


8-28-69 


A bright clear morning. Went out on the Prairie about 
7 miles during the afternoon. The morning spent about 
office, being “issue” day the number of Patients was in- 
creased as usual... . 


8-29-69 First day 


This has been a most pleasant day. I think the most 
beautiful one spent in the state. Wrote some letters & 
read during the most of the day. At the farm house dur- 
ing the evening and heard some music. 


8-30-69 


Howard went to the Hay field on the Logan this 
morning. 

Went out to see some Patients at the camp of “Young 
Prophet” and stopped at the school to see Sidney a few 
minutes. He thinks them all a hard party and does not 
know what to do with them. Received a letter from Wal- 
ter stating that he would accept the situation of Carpen- 
ter and come at once. Met the Rev. Mr. White at dinner. 

The remainder of the day spent in the office reading. 


8-31-69 


Visited a few patients during the morning. Sent some 
teams for oats up to Mr. Potter’s. Howard returned from 
the hay field after dinner. Salt arrived during the day. 

Has been quite cool for a few days, and quite unlike 
the last day of August. 

The two past months have [been] unusually cool for 
those two months to be. Enough rain has fallen to make it 
quite pleasant. A great contrast between this country now, 
and the condition of the East, at this time. Many places are 
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suffering for the want of rain. Phila. was never in want 
of rain more than at this time. So ends the summer of 
1869. J. A. P. 

Was called to see Bradford Porter later this evening. 


September 9-1-69 


A most beautiful morning. Went down to the camp of 
Little De Corii, to vaccinate the children of his Band. 

Had them all collected at his house and vaccinated 31. 

There was two that I did not vaccinate because of the 
Scrofula. I have some doubts of the propriety of some of 
the others, but think that it may be best to do as I have 
done. After I was through, I went to the top of a “Bluff” 
near by, and had a good view of the Bottom, and the settle- 
ments. Arrived home late in the afternoon. . . . Spent the 
remainder of the day writing. 

I find that of the 31 vaccinated, in this Band 29 have 
been successful. The 30 of the other two, one died, and 
with the other it did not take.” 


9-2-69 


Intended to go to the Camp of “Big Bear” this morn- 
ing, but got as far as Bradford Porter’s and it commenc- 
ed to rain. Returned home, and found E.G.H. still want- 
ing something. Commenced to rain steadily about noon 
and continued during the afternoon and evening. Spent 
the most of the time reading and writing. Want to go 
to Sioux City in the morning. 


9-3-69 


A very rainy morning. During all of last night it 
thundered & lighteninged [sic] to a fearful extent. The 
heaviest rain since we came into the state. Had intended 
to have gone to Sioux City this morning, but the rain 


12 This last paragraph was inserted in the margin, probably at 
a later writing. 
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will prevent. After writing the above the clouds broke, 
and the rain ceased. Sent for the horses & started for 
Sioux City. It commenced to rain some, and continued all 
the way up. Mosquitoes so thick that I was almost devour- 
ed. Found Mr. Chas. Grosvenor, at Covington, having en- 
gaged Leach’s team to bring him to the agency. Took him 
over the river with me. Went to St. Elmo Hotel, and found 
that Walter, had arrived. It being late in the afternoon, we 
concluded to come as far home as Dakota, & then remain 
all night. From Covington to Dakota, it rained a little & 
the mosquitoes were so thick that we could scarcely breathe. 
Arrived at Dakota, about 7 P.M. Here we found the mos- 
quitoes so thick that the mosquitoes were being enticed out 
of the houses by having fires built at the front doors. At 
supper we were almost devoured by them. After tea we 
tried to go out to the store, but found the mud & mos- 
quitoes so thick that we had to turn back and seek the 
house. After fighting mosquitoes sometime, we retired 
hoping to find relief. 


9-4-69 


Language has failed to describe our suffering last 
night. Mosquitoes by the “millions” were in our rooms. 
Sleep was out of the question. Walter & Grosvenor got up 
about 11 oclock, and went down stairs to fight them. I 
did not sleep a “wink” all night. Things no better in the 
morning. Mosquitoes thick and it was still raining. Got 
the horses harnessed soon and drove around by the store 
of Chas. Eckhart, and bought some netting and bound 
it around our head & necks to keep them away. During the 
trip down they seemed to come at us in droves of “ten- 
millions.” Found a bridge washed away at the Creek near 
the Agency, and had to go around by the camp of Coo 
Noo Nutta Kaw, to cross. Arrived at the Agency about 
noon, tired muddy, and generally out of sorts. Took a 
“bath” at once. Spent the afternoon looking around with 
Walter. At evening attended a “Council” of the Chiefs 
on the trial of a “horse-stealing” affair. Not decided. 
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During the evening read a story loaned me by E. G. 
P. entitled “Red and White.” Still raining. 


9-5-69 First-day .. 
9-6-69 


The coolest morning of the Season. Rode “Butter 
Milk” this morning the first time for two weeks. Saw 
some patients in “Young French’s” camp. Was out almost 
all the morning, it being a most pleasant morning to 


rage... 


Walter made a “chess board” and we had our first 
game this evening. Think I shall like “chess.” 


9-7-69 


Remained in the office until about 10 A.M. Went down 
to see about the Pony. Did not return until near noon. 
Got the Ponies, and went with Walter, out to the camp of 
“Young Prophet” to fix a lock on his house door. Read 
during the evening. 


9-8-69 


Spent the morning in the office and getting ready to 
go to the Logan hay field, in the afternoon. Chas. Grosve- 
nor, Walter & I all started for the Logan about 1.50 P.M. 
A splendid ride, it being a most beautiful afternoon. Met, 
about 12 miles out, Col. Chas. Mathewson, the former 
agent, at this place, coming in on some business. He told 
us that B. G. was coming in from the hay field that eve- 
ning, so we turned back. I rode with Col. Mathewson, and 
gave my pony to his son-in-law. When we arrived at the 
Agency we found that the Surveyor Mr. Aughey of Da- 
kota,was there, ready to go to work in the morning. After 
tea Col. Mathewson & his son-in-law, came up to the 
house. Received by the mail this morning the September 
number of the “Atlantic Monthly” containing the true 
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story of Lady Byron’s Life, by Mrs. Stowe. Came by the 
kindness of Miss H. Bates of Dakota. 


9-9-69 


Spent the most of the morning in the office, as Chas. 
Grosvenor and Col. Mathewson & his son-in-law, came up 
and remained with us until near noon. After dinner went 
down to Capt. G. F. Porter’s store, to see about some 
things. Col. Mathewson held a council with the Chiefs, 
and got them to sign his quarterly returns. Late on in 
the afternoon we took a ride over the “Bluffs” for about 
five miles, returning with a good appetite for supper. Spent 
the evening playing Chess. 


9-10-69 


Capt. St. Cyr. of the Police came in late last evening 
and stated that the mill was open. Some Indian it seemes 
[sic] had got into the mill, and taken some flour and gone 
out by the lower door. Hard to tell who did it. Sent for the 
Ponies, and went with Howard out to look for some wood, 
for the engine. Saw a few patients during the trip. After 
dinner we went to look at a bridge, that was washed away 
by the late freshet, but found that it was on the Omaha Re- 
serve. Crossed a deep creek & saw a most curious sight. 
viz. The pony, “Butter Milk” got down on his knees at bid- 
ding, to drink from the creek. He is a noble fellow. Visited 
the saw mill. Spent the evening reading. Quite cool, with 
some prospects of a storm. 


9-11-69 


Was out all the morning with Howard, looking for 
corners.'* Stopped at Old Man Amells to see his Child. 
Wrote letters for the Indfans during the afternoon. Read 
during the evening. Cool day. 


13 They were locating the markers for the land survey. 
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9-12-69 “First-day.” ... 
9-13-69 


A dull rainy night, and still raining this morning. 
The most disagreeable morning we have seen in the coun- 
try. Remained in doors during the morning and prepared 
a roll on which to pay the annuity money. As it continu- 
ed to rain during the entire day, I remained in the house, 
and spent the time reading, writing &c. During the eve- 
ning had a game of “Chess.” Am growing to like “Chess” 
very much. ... 


9-14-69 


Still raining. Took an early start, and went with 
Howard, up to Sioux City, to meet Superintendent S. M. 
Janney & his clerk Eliza Janney. Met them at the St. 
Elmo Hotel. Met Dr. Graff of Omaha for the first time. 
Rained most of the way down. Arrived at the agency 
about 7 oclock. The Superintendent, has with him the sum 
of $28000 which is to be paid to the Winnebago & Omaha 
Indians, as their annuity. Of this sum $13000 is for the 
Winnebagos, and $15000 for the Omahas. This sum he 
carried with him. Spent a part of the evening making a 
“Pay-roll.” 


9-15-69 


The morning was spent making some arrangements 
for the payment. S. M. Janney went out to look at the 
timber. During the morning, I wrote my annual report, of 
the sanitary condition of this tribe. A general Council was 
held by the Superintendent during the afternoon, & until 
late in the evening. The allottment of land was much 
talked about. Many subjects were introduced, but few 
were disposed of. During the evening a number of them 
came to the office, each with some special claim. Dr. Graff 
and party came up. 
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9-16-69 


At an early hour the Indians commenced coming in 
from the timber to the payment. They were paid in the 
Council house. As the names were called out, with the num- 
ber in the family, the head of the family would march 
in a[nd] touch the pen and receive.the sum of $9. for each 
member of his family. I made the marks during the day. 
Supt. & Clerk counted the money & Howard looked after 
business generally. The traders Porter & McCallem were 
present and collected their debts as well as they could. 
Some of the Indians paid up well some did not. The pay- 
ment was completed about 5 P.M. after which they want- 
ed a council. It being near supper time, it was concluded 
to hold it during the evening. After tea we all went to the 
Council house and found the Chiefs all present. The eve- 
ning was consumed in talk about land, whipping, money 
&c. During the evening two of the best Chiefs Grey Wolf 
& Young Prophet resigned. They said they did not want 
to be Chiefs, but would like to be farmers. This has been 
a very interesting day. 


9-17-69 


The “Pay Roll” was signed this morning. The men 
who Broke Prairie this summer were paid during the 
morning. Arrangements were made to take S. M. J. to 
the Omaha Agency. At the request of Supt. I had a 
long talk with him about Dr Shortledge and his 
connection with Painter at the Omaha Agency. I told him 
the facts from beginning to end. Supt. had not the least 
idea of anything of the kind. He said he would have 
a talk with Painter on the subject. Everything being now 
ready we drove to the Omaha Agency. When we arrived 
there a council was held with them to consider the Winne- 
bagos claim for whipping. Young Prophet conducted the 
suit for the Winnebagos, which resulted in getting dam- 
ages to the amount of $60. When we were about to start 
S. M. J. asked Painter, the meaning of that remark of Dr. 
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Shortledge when he left. Painter said he did. not know. 
We had a long, but unsatisfactory talk on the subject. 
Painter claiming that he was too much of a gentleman to 
do such and such things, which there is proof that he 
did do. The affair is not yet settled. Painter will get his dues. 
I would not trust his professions. It being moonlight we had 
a pleasant ride home. 


9-18-69 


Visited some patients this morning. Had some boxes 
opened and the [?] washed. Was out during the greater 
part of the morning. During the afternoon, finished my 
report, and wrote out the notes of the Council which was 
held by S. M. Janney on the afternoon of the 16th. Wrote 
them for the Bucks Co. Intelligencer. A note came up 
from S.M.J. stating that a meeting would be held at the 
Omaha Agency in the morning to which we were all in- 
vited. Walter commenced the desks in the school house 
this afternoon. Wrote a letter to Dr. S. telling him of 
the interview of yesterday and requesting him to write to 
S.M. Janney. 


9-19-69 “First-day” 


A dull morning. Wrote some letters and got ready 
to go to the Omaha Agency. Went down in the Ambulance. 
Caught in a shower of rain and wind. Had quite an ac- 
ceptable meeting. S. M. Janney pointed his remarks for 
the occasion. Sidney spoke quite well. After meeting S.M.J. 
took Edward P./ainter] and had a plain talk, in the pre- 
sence of Gilpin and Eliza, about the wheat transaction. 
Painter seemed surprised that it was “all out.” I wish 
Shortledge could have been present. I think the only way 
now left for Painter, is to resign. We waited down there 
until 9:30 P.M. as S.M.J. & Eliza wanted to come up with 
us but could not do so until Louis, the U.S. Interpreter, 
came to sign some papers. The ride up was quite cool. 
Got along quite well until near home, when we stuck in 
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a mud hole and broke down. Had to get out and carry the 
things and walk home. Mud about 3 ft. deep, more or 
less. So ends a dull but eventful day. 


9-20-69 


A beautiful clear morning. Howard took an early 
start to Sioux City with the friends. Wrote some letters 
& fixed up things about the office. Remained in the office 
until dinner time. After dinner sent for the pony, and 
went out to “Young Prophet’s” camp. Stopped at the school 
house, & remained with Walter some time, as he fixed 
the desks. Howard, returned about 7 P.M. They were just 
in time for the train. 


9-21-69 


..+. Visited some Patients during the afternoon, and 
returning saw the “Medicine Lodge” at the camp of old 
Coo-Noo-Nutta-Kaw. The dance will begin this evening. 
The “Lodge” is about 100 feet long, built of poles and 
covered with mats, canvas &c. After tea we all started 
over to see the “Dance” it being something new. When 
we arrived there, it had just commenced. Each “lodge” 
coming in in turn & going through a certain ceremony 
before taking its place in the “grand lodge.” Eight lodges 
united in this dance. After this the “Great Chief” of the 
Medicine Society, Old Laugher by name, lead the person 
around the lodge, followed by a few chosen ones. In their 
march around the lodge, they all keep time to the music of 
the drums. Remained until about Ten oclock. A most beau- 
tiful moonlight night. 


9-22-69 


A beautiful morning. Went down the hill for the pony, 
but found him unfit for use. Went and scouted the Indian 
out who pretends to be in charge of them at this time. 
He was out all night to the dance. Returned from down 
the hill just in time to attend to the mail. After dinner 
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we all went over to see the dance out. Their doings were 
now most peculiar. There was about 200 Indians dressed 
in the gayest colors they could find, and trimmed with 
beads & ribbon & bells. Each member carries a “med- 
icine bag.” Some of their bags are most beautiful, being 
the skin of some animal, as the rat, beaver, otter, skunk, 
opossum, muskrat, or something of the kind. These “bags” 
were trimmed in the most gaudy style with beads, ribbon 
& bells. While to see this dance was quite interesting 
I do not think it is best for the Indian to encourage such 
things. One or two of the Indians, were quite drunk, but 
the Police force could not capture them. Remained until 
near sunset. 


9-25-69 


A most beautiful morning this. Took a long ride out 
back of the school house with Howard to see some wood. 
Was out during the entire morning. Spent a part of the 
afternoon in the office. Went to the mill. Note from E. 
Painter, asking me to come down there tomorrow after- 
noon. Bought a set of harness of Mr. McClure, for the 
sum of $30. A double set almost new. Dull and rainy dur- 
ing the evening. 


9-24-69 


A very heavy shower during the night. Much thunder 
& lightening during the time. The morning quite cool. 
Wrote some letters during the morning. Read some in “Gold 
Toil.” Like to read it a little at a time as it contains much 
for reflection. After dinner Howard & I went down to 
Omaha Agency, in response to E. Painter’s note of yester- 
day. Found him very low spirited. His troubles seem to 
way [sic] heavily upon him. I do now pity him. Retribution 
always comes in some way. He feels himself a ruined man. 
He will resign in a few days. Spent the afternoon with him 
& Gilpin. I rode home in 1 hr. 10 min.* Quite cool. 


14 This was a twelve mile ride. 
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9-25-69 


The first ““Frost” of the season this morning. A very 
cool but pleasant morning. Went to “Big Bear’s” camp and 
vaccinated 76 small children. These children belonged to 
his and the adjacent camp. Bottom very wet & muddy. Re- 
turned about 1 P.M. tired and hungry. Spent some time 
now in the office writing. Sent a letter to Dr. E.G.S. re- 
questing him not to write the letter. I think that Painter 
now has trouble enough for one man. Was called during 
the afternoon to go to the camp of “Coo Noo Nutta Kaw,” 
returning I saw a “Pony Race.” Saw the ponies fall rolling 
over their riders, who get up without injury. Joshua Gilpin, 
came up during the afternoon. Started to a “Medicine 
dance,” during the evening but found that it was not com- 
ing off. 


Of the number vaccinated 70 took well, two broke out 
in ulcers, and four were in no way effective.*® 


9-26-69 “First-day” 


A most beautiful morning. Had a long talk with Gil- 
pin on the Painter question. I do think that Painter must 
be a crazy man... 


9-27-69 


A heavy “frost” this morning again. A very healthy 
morning... . 


Went with a party out to a “Great medicine dance” 
at the camp of “Good Thunder.” This was a bigger thing 
than the one held at Coo-Noo’s a few days ago. Remained 
at the “dance” until almost dusk. Spent the evening writ- 
ing “vouchers” for the pay of Employees during the 3rd 
quarter of 1869, which will end on 5th day. The quarterly 
Report is a long job. ... 


15 This is a later marginal notation. 
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9-28-69 


A most beautiful morning. Went up to Sioux City, 
with Howard & took Chas. Grosvenor, to the train. He is 
returning East. Spent most of the day in the city, pur- 
chasing articles for the agency. Bought a Buffalo robe 
of H. I. Broge & Co. for $5. Sent a registered letter from 
Sioux City to W. G. Foulke, Phila. Saw Dr. Wilkinson in 
Dakota. Returned to the agency at 71%4 P.M. Met quite a 
number of friends in Sioux City. 


9-29-69 


Spent the morning in the office writing up the Quar- 
terly Reports. During the afternoon went to see “Young 
Prophet” who is quite sick. Spent the evening writing, &c. 


9-30-69 


Went out on the Logan to the hay field. Walter went 
along. Found a very fine lot of hay put up. There is almost 
800 tons, When the stack which is now being built is com- 
pleted, they will fence 800 tons. B.** wants to finish on 7th 
day. Dined on junk, [sic] coffee & wild duck. Returned 
about tea time. Got a letter from Dr. S. Has been a most 
beautiful day, and the month which now is closed a plea- 
sant one. 


October 10-1-69 


A damp wet morning. A heavy rain during the night. 
Chiefs signed the Receipts, for the beef & flour of last 
quarter this morning. Wrote up some more Reports this 
morning. Spent most of the day in the office. Spent a few 
minutes in the store of C. F. Porter. Wrote at the reports 
during the evening. 


16 Benjamin Grosvenor, the farmer in charge of the haying oper- 
ations. 
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10-2-69 


Went down to the road this morning to help fix a 
crossing. Returned and spent the remainder of the morn- 
ing at the office writing. 

During the afternoon I finished vaccinating the chil- 
dren. Met them at the “Camp of Little Hill” Vaccinated 64 
small ones at this time. This is all that I now know who 
are unprotected. The Chiefs finished signing provision re- 
ceipts. Has been a most beautiful day. Of the 64 vaccinated 
at the above time 60 took well, 1 died, and three not affect- 
ed. 


“Summary” 

During the fall 171 children were vaccinated, of which 
number 159 took well, 2 died, 2 broke out with ulcers, being 
very scrofulous, and 8 were unaffected. 

This includes the small children up to 10th mo. 24th, 
1869.*7 


10-3-69 “First-day” 


Went with Howard down to the Omaha Agency this 
morning. Returned about 2 P.M. Found E. Painter, in 
quite good spirits. Did not see Gilpin, he and Emily having 
gone to Decatur to Church. Spent a portion of the after- 
noon at Mr. McClure’s. Ben up during the evening, and 
we wrote the names of the hay men on the “Pay Roll.” 


10-4-69 


A most beautiful morning. Went up to Sioux City this 
morning. Had a most pleasant ride. Drew from the Bank 
of Theo. T. Stone the sum of $2500, to pay the hay men 
with. Had long talk at Dakota with Dr. Wilkinson. He is 
posted about “Omaha Agency” affairs &c. something must 


17 This summary of the Doctor’s experience with vaccination is in- 
teresting evidence of his scientific interests and habits. 
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soon be done. { fear that Howard can not remain. He will 
not “be confirmed.” Arrived at home about 8 P.M. 


10-5-69 


Went out this morning to visit some patients. Spent 
the remainder of the day in the office writing the Reports. 
Joshua Gilpin & Emily Painter came up during the after- 
noon for a ride. ... 


10-6-69 


Spent all the morning in the office writing, and getting 
the “hay roll” ready. Payed [sic] the hay men during the 
afternoon. At evening Mr. William Brown & sister, son & 
daughter of Asa Janney, agent Sauntee Sioux Indian call- 
ed on their way from Omaha City. They remained all 
night with us. Mr. Brown gave me the first intimation of 
what was going on with Friends. He told me that my name 
would be sent in as Omaha Agent. If so I think I will ac- 
cept.7® 


10-7-69 


... Howard” started for the East this afternoon, went 
as far as Dakota and remained all night. Saw a small por- 
tion of Prairie on fire. 


10-8-69 


A dull rainy morning. Started for Sioux City early. 
Got hay loaded up and then purchased some things includ- 
ing a “Gum Coat.” Started for home about 1% P.M. 
through the rain. Arrived at home and found that my ser- 
vices were much needed as Mrs. Cheney had been confined 
in the morning, and no one with her. Finding that I did 


18 On more mature refection, Dr. Paxson changed his mind. 
19 Major Howard White’s departure left Dr. Paxson in charge 
of the agency. 
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not come at noon, they sent for E. Painter M.D. who ar- 
rived about one hour before me. He had done nothing. 
Soon placed her in a good condition, and left her for the 
night. 


10-9-69 


E. Painter remained all night with us. We both called 
on Mrs. Cheney this morning and found her doing well. 
Attended to a number of Patients during the morning. 
After dinner payed [sic] some of the men who were ab- 
sent at the regular payment of payments. Hired Samuel 
Richie to assist on the herd. In the evening Walter & Cal- 
kins figured on the Barn bill. We will go to work at it at 
once. 


10-10-69 “First-day” 


A most beautiful morning this. Called on Mrs. Cheney. 
Bought a lamp of Mrs. McClure, who is just going to 
Omaha to live. They started this morning. Had to loan Mr. 
McClure a team, as his man did not come. Spent the re- 
mainder of the morning in the office writing &c. Took a 
walk with Walt. during the afternoon. out across the 
Bluffs. The entire day was a most pleasant one. Returned 
and wrote another letter, and at an early hour retired. 


10-11-69 


A little dull this morning. At an early hour thé men 
commenced gathering up the calves to take them to the 
herd. Called to see Mrs. Cheney, and sprained my ankle 
getting off the pony. Hired a man from Dakota named 
Benjamin Rogers, to take charge of the herd Went to the 
herd with Ben. and got everything started. Counted it 
with the following result—159 cows, 52 oxen, 40 steers, 
70 calves & 9 bulls. We started for the Logan about 11 A.M. 
Rained a little during the morning. After I came home I 
found my ankle was badly sprained. Soaked it in hot water 
for an hour or so, and then rubbed it with Tinct. Opia. 
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Was not out during the afternoon. Returned early, but 
was called out by Ben. to pay the men who came from the 
hay field with him. 


10-12-69 


Sprained ankle much better this morning. Spent a part 
of the morning looking after the teams that were given to 
the Indians. Paid Cory the remainder of his expenses. Al- 
bert Harrington, brought down 25 bushels of wheat for 
which I paid him $1 a bu. = $25. Called to see Mrs. 
Cheney. She is doing well. The “Magazine” came at noon. 
Read a little during the afternoon and then went with 
Ben. to get some logs for the Barn. Found quite a number 
that will do. Read during the evening. 


10-13-69 


A most beautiful morning. Wrote a note to Howard. 
The teams commenced drawing the logs, for the stakes, to 
the mill. Ben. his wife & Mrs. Calkins, went to Sioux City. 
Return tomorrow. Teams drew some logs during the after- 
noon. Walter planted the posts for the new stake. Was 
around the premises most of the afternoon. Read during 
the evening “Beyond the Breakers.” 


10-14-69 


A dull disagreeable morning. Took an early start and 
sent the teams for some wood for the mill. Mrs. Cheney 
doing quite well. Was out during the entire morning. At 
noon U.S. Marshal Hoile, from Omaha, came with a war- 
rant after Ben. G. [rosvenor] on the complaint that he was 
keeping a “Public House” without a license. It is supposed 
that McClure was the cause. Ben. being at Sioux City they 
had to remain. During the afternoon we took a ride out 
towards the Bluffs, and talked it all over. They, Hoile 
and his friend Stewart from Wisconsin, said it was all 
right. They thought it was a piece of spite work, which 
there is no doubt it is. Spent the evening in a social way. 
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10-15-69 


After breakfast we all went down to Ben’s, and in 
the presence of Stewart and myself Marshal Hoile signed 
the warrant. It was arranged that Ben. should go to 
Qmaha on Second-day morning. The matter was all talk- 
ed over and they were well satisfied that there was no 
cause for any complaint. They went away about 9 A.M. 
for West Point. Spent the remainder of the day looking 
after things generally. 


10-16-69 


A beautiful morning. A heavy smoke around showing 
that the Prairie had been burning during the night. Went 
down to see about the “Lodge” which was building near 
the stable, for a “Medicine dance.” Had the usual issues 
today. Met the Indians in council during the afternoon. 
Tried two men for being drunk. The one conv. who was 
drunk about 3 weeks ago. Had some talk with them about 
the land. I think they all know now what is required of 
them, and will try and do it. Not from choice, but because 
they see that the land will be divided whether they want 
it done or not. Ben. went to Dakota during the afternoon. 


10-17-69 “First-day” 


A most beautiful morning this. Walt. and I went 
to the Omaha Agency to see about some money. Did not 
get it.... 


10-18-69 


A dull morning this. Quite cold and chilly. Some In- 
dians came in to see about their corn. During the morn- 
ing Capt. Lemming came up. He came from Decatur last 
evening. We sent for the team, and took a trip out to 
look for some corner stones. During the afternoon he fix- 
ed up his paper. The men who help him are Thomas Jeff- 
erson, Lewis Buchanan, & Clark Thompson. At evening 
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they came up and we talked about the work in their pre- 
sence. Capt. Porter & Mr. Hay came up with Capt. Lem- 
ming. 


10-19-69 


The surveyors were all out in good time. During the 
forenoon the 640 acres which belong to the Agency were 
lain out. The strip is 4 mile wide & 2 miles long. Plant- 
ed stones every % mile. During the afternoon the men 
all went with Abraham, the team, to dig stone, for cor- 
ners. Spent the evening in the office reading as usual. 


10-20-69 


Went to the woods to get some logs Out all the morn- 
ing. During the afternoon Mr Davis from Omaha called 
at the office. Spent a pleasant time with him. Had an 
early supper, and went with the men to burn around the 
hay stacks to protect them from the Prairie fires. Got 
home about 10:30 P.M. evening. 


10-21-69 


A dull morning, but no rain. Walt went with the boys 
to see more about the stacks. Spent the entire day look- 
ing after the logs, and business generally. 


10-22-69 


Went to the Logan this morning. Walt went along. 
When within about 6 miles of the creek we found the 
Prairie on fire. It was burning along a.front from the’ 
north west, that was about 10 miles long. We had to drive 
through the flames on to the burned ground. In all direc- 
tions the prairie was one black waiste. [sic] When we 
arrived at the Logan we found the fire was in on them, 
and the boys were at work, trying to put out the flames. 
We turned in and worked with them until near 4 P.M. 
when we succeeded in driving the flames past the hay 
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stacks, and saving all the hay. The herders worked most 
faithfully. On our return we had to cross the line of the 
of the fire three times. At one time the flame was as 
high as the horses back. The fire extended as far East 
as the Omaha, and as far west as the Elk Horn Creek, a 
distance of about 90 miles. During our drive home, a 
distance of 25 miles we were not out of sight of fire once. 
We could see it blazing up from every hill top. In some 
positions the sight was truly grand. 


10-23-69 


Went to’ the woods with Ben. Saw a number of Pa- 
tients. Sent a “Young Injun” to jail for burning hay. Had 
short council ‘with the Indians, spoke to them about send- 
ing their children to school &c. Ben. returned from Omaha 
last evening. All is right. He settled the affair without 
trouble. Received a letter from Howard White. He will 
mary [sic] Miss Annie P. Ellis on the 28th of this month. 
Wrote during the evening. 


10-24-69 “First-day” 


A most beautiful morning, remained in the office read- 
ing, writing &c. until almost night. Then went down the 
hill to the “Medicine dance,” near the stable. Just at the 
bottom of the hill met Capt. Porter & Miss Painter. Porter 
went down and brought her up to see the dance. She re- 
mained at Grosvenor all night. Spent part of the evening 
there. 


10-25-69 


. . . The surveyor could not work on account of the 
wind. On 7th-day, I sent a little Indian to jail for burn- 
ing hay stacks. Today I put him in the pit at the mill to 
wheel saw dust. During the evening Sidney & Capt. Lem- 
ming came up and we selected a lot for a school house & 
400 acres, to build, a boarding school on. In the other 
lot there was 40 acres. In leaving the 400 Acres it was in 
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order to accomodate such a school of manuel [sic] labor, if 
it thought best at any time to build one. I think the time 
will come when such a school will be much needed. 


10-26-69 

A much warm morning this. Down the hill most of the 
morning. Had the Blacksmith shoe “Butter Milk.” Wrote 
a few passes. During the afternoon went out to see the 
surveying party. They seem to be doing well. Spent the 
evening in the office reading as usual. 


10-27-69 


Has been a most beautiful day. Sidney went to Sioux 
City, for his goods. Was down the hill all the morning. 
The first portions of the frame for the barn were haul- 
ed up the hill today. As it was a splendid day I spent most 
of it out in the air. Down at the mill until late during the 
evening. Rec. invitation to the wedding of Anna P. Ellis 
and Howard White, will take place on the (28th) to- 
morrow. 


10-28-69 


A beautiful morning this. Indian summer seems to 
have commenced. J. B. Walker, came in last night and 
will start with a load of lumber to the Logan this morn- 
ing. Sent some medicine out to the Herders. Spent a part 
of the afternoon out with the surveyors. . . . Sidney came 
back, and brought his son with him. 


10-29-69 


A chilly day this has been. Spent most of the morn- 
ing in the office. A number of* Indians in for medicine 
&c. Was down the hill during the afternoon. Late in the 
afternoon I went out to see some who are sick. Spent the 
remainder of the day and evening as usual. 
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10-30-69 


A very beautiful morning this. All signs of storm 
have disappeared. A heavy frost last night. At a council 
with the Chiefs, I sent the young men to jail. They were 
both old offenders, and the Chiefs told me to send them 
to jail as long as I thought right. They stole a horse from 
Gus. St. Cyr. One of the boys was James White Breast. 
Spent the evening as usual. 


10-31-69 “First-day” 


A nice morning this. Spent the day in the office writ- 
ing &c. Had the headache all day. Wrote a letter for the 
Bucks Co. Intelligencer, sub. “Medicine dance.” Late in 
the evening I was sent for to go to Ben. G.[ilpin] to 
take a seed from the eye of Capt. Leaming. He got it in 
driving up from Decatur. The day has been quite warm. 
So ends the month of October. J.A.P. 


“November” 11-1-69 (M. 37 deg. a.; E. 42 D. A.)*° 


During the coming four months I desire to note the 
temperature of the weather. I shall do it both morning 
and evening. Will mark the degrees on the margin of 
each day’s transaction. This has been a most beautiful 
day, quite warm for the season. Raised the frame of the 
stable today. Attended to quite an amount of Indian busi- 
ness. Visited a few patients. Spent the evening as usual, 
except that Capt. Leaming, was up a part of the time. 


11-2-69 (M. 52 D.A.; E. 48 D.A.) 


A pleasant morning this. Started for Sioux City to 
meet Howard & wife. Went all the way to the city. Stop- 


20 In accordance with the intentions indicated in the text, Dr. 
Paxson recorded the temperature each day in the margin of his 
diary. To conserve space these marginal notes have been placed 
in parentheses beside the date. Dr. Paxson’s punctuation and 
abbreviations are followed exactly, except that morning and 
evening, arranged vertically in the manuscript, are separated 
by a semicolon. 
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ped at St. Elmo. Spent the evening in general conversation 
with different parties. Supped with a Col. Johnson of U.S. 
army. 


11-3-69 (M. 49 D.A.; E. 45 D.A.) 


Did some business around town this morning. Train 
came in at 11.10 A.M. & with it came Howard & wife. 
Started direct for Winnebago after dinner. Arrived at 
home 6% P.M. Had a pleasant ride. Has been most plea- 
sant for the last few days. 


11-4-69 (M. 42 D.A.; E. 37 D.A.) 


A most beautiful morning this. Quite warm for this 
time of year. Spent a part of the morning in the office 
with Howard, looking over some papers. Went down and 
invited the Employees up to dinner.*: They all came up at 
two P.M. and we had a good time generally. The after- 
noon was spent in a very social way. The evening was 
spent as best we could. 


11-5-69 (M. 35 D.A.; E. 30 D.A.) 


Spent the morning out seeing after the survey. Re- 
turned in time to change the mail. Hearing that E. Painter 
had got home we all went down to see him. He met with 
quite an accident on his way to Omaha. His horse was 
taken sick at “Fort Calhoun” and fell on him. He is al- 
most well at this time. Remained but a short time. Dur- 
ing the evening Capts. Porter & Leaming came up. Spent 
the remainder of the evening reading “Lippincott’s Mag- 
azines.” 


11-5-69 (M. 34 D.A.; E. 37 D.A.) .... 


1- 
11-7-69 “First-day” (M. 31 D.A.; E. 33 D.A.) .... 
Large prairie fire at the South.... 


21 This was apparently a dinner for the new wife. 
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11-8-69 (M. 36 D.A.; E. 40 D.A.) 


The ground white with snow this morning. The first 
of the season..... 


11-9-69 (M. 34 D.A.; E. 37 D.A.) .... 


11-10-69 (M. 28 D.A.; E. 27 D.A.) 
. . . Wrote a letter to Benj. Hallowell, for some 


copies of the Report of Ind. Committees. Decline to ac- 
cept the position of Agent for the Omaha Indians. Painter 
would think it was a plan to get him out between Dr. 
Shortledge and myself. I do not wish him to think so... . 


11-11-69 (M. 20 D.A.; E. 26 D.A.) 


A bright morning but the coldest of the season. An- 
swered the letter from the Dakota Co. Literary Society, re- 
questing me to address them on the evening of the 16th. I 
accepted this kind invitation. Wrote some other letters 
during the morning. Commenced to snow about the middle 
of the afternoon. Received a “Cake of Soap” from Mrs. 
White as a birthday present. Spent the most of the time 
in the office. Weight today 168 lbs. 


11-12-69 (M. 24 D.A.; E. 26 D.A.) 


More snow this morning, blowing from the S. East. 
Wrote a letter to W. G. Foulke, to be read before the 
“Friends’ Social Lyceum” of Phila. on the evening of the 
23rd. Sent it this noon... 


11-13-69 (M. 12 D.A.; E. 20. D.A.) 

Snowing again this morning. It quit about 9 A.M. 
Went down the hill and had the horses put to the sleigh, 
and took the Mr. Grosvenor, Leaming, White & Calkin 
out for a ride. Went over as far as “Young Prophet’s” 
camp. Came back and saw the cattle weighed. Leaming 
quit his survey today. Sent H. H. Brown, an introduction 
to Asa M. Janney. Also wrote to S.M.J. 
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11-14-69 “First-day” (M 32 D.A.; E. 36 D.A.) ... 
11-15-69 (M. 28 DA.; E. 32 D.A.) ... 


11-16-69 (M. 29 D.A.; E. 33 deg. A.) 


Went up to Sioux this morning with Howard & wife. 
Had to cross the river in a little canoe.Found Grosvenor 
& Cheney on this side of the river getting the apples. 
Went on and did what business we had and came to the 
river to cross, and found the tide was to[o] strong and 
the river so rough that we could not cross. Had to re- 
main at the St. Elmo all night. Had engaged to lecture at 
Dakota, but it must be postponed. Spent the evening as 
best we could under the circumstances. 


11-17-69 (M. 27 deg. A.; E. 30 deg. A.) 


As soon after breakfast as we could, we came to the 
river to cross. The river was quite full of floating ice, 
and the wind high. The crossing was dangerous, but was 
accomplished. Came down to Dakota, and dined. Met quite 
a number of friends at Dr. Pinkerton’s. The officers of 
the literary society called to see me, and we arranged for 
the lecture to come on the evening of the 30th. Saw Dr. 
Wilkins at his room in the hotel. Howard called to see him 
on the subject of his confirmation. I wish that it would 
be so settled, and he be confirmed all right. Arrived in 
home in time for tea, and found the officers all waiting 
for us. Paid $5.75 for m[edicine]. 


11-18-69 Thanksgiving Day. (M. 26 d. A.; E. 25 deg. A.) 


A dull morning this, Seems inclined to rain and hail. 
Benj. G.[rosvenor] came up this morning and invited 
us all down to dine with him. About the middle of the 
forenoon it commenced to snow. We all went down to 
Grosvenor’s to dine at One P.M. Spent most of the after- 
noon quite pleasantly with him and wife. Continuing to 
snow we had a team brought round and we all rode up. 
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During the evening the storm continued unabated. The 
wind howled in true winter style. Spent the evening, until 
quite late studying the life of “Robert Burns.” 


11-19-69 (M. 16 deg. A.; E. 32 d. A.) 


Spent the morning in the office, reading & writing. 
After the mail came up we went down to the valley and 
made arrangements to go out after Prairie chicken in the 
morning. I got the loan of McClure’s team. Got every thing 
ready. ... 


11-20-69 (M. 33 d.A.; E. 28 d.a.) 


Went with Howard this morning to the corn field to 
hunt Chickens. Saw a great number but could not get near 
enough to shoot them. ... A very windy day. 


11-21-69 “First-day” (M. 28 deg. A.; E. 33 deg. A.) ... 


11-22-69 (M. 30 deg. A.; E. 28 deg. A.) 


A dull unpleasant morning. Very windy. Howard went 
to the Logan. Spent the morning attending to patients in 
the office, and reading “Milton.” Went to the shop and 
got a damper made for the stove pipe. Cleaned the pipe 
and put the damper in at noon. Remained in the office 
during the remainder of the day. Howard came home about 
7 P.M. Received a letter from Father today. 


11-23-69 (M. 20 D.A.; E. 22 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning, still and clear. Sidney called 
and thinks we should hold a literary society at this place. 
I-think it would be well... . A great number of patients at 
the office during the day. 


11-24-69 (M. 26 D.A.; E. 26 D.A.) 


A fine clear morning. Air cool and healthy. Spent 
the morning out in “Prophets Ravine” attending to a num- 
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ber of patients. Did not return until almost two P.M. 
Was down the hill during the remaining portion of the 
day. The December “Magazine” came this morning. 


11-25-69 (M. 33 deg. A.; E. 29 deg. A.) 


Much more mild this morning. Walter and I went up 
to the field to try and get some Chickens. We wanted to try 
the new gun. Remained all the morning, but did not get a 
single one. They are plenty but very wild... 


11-26-69 (M. 30 deg. A.; E. 28 deg. A.) 

Quite a pleasant day, and the most of it was spent in 
the office. The Cattle for tomorrow’s issue were killed 
this afternoon. It was two issues. 


11-27-69 (M. 32 deg. A.; E. 36 deg. A.) ... 
11-28-69 “First-day” (M. 38 deg. A.; E. 42 deg. A.) ... 
11-29-69 (M. 33 deg. A.; E. 16 deg. A.) ... 


11-30-69 (M. 12 deg. A.; E. 6 deg. ab.) 


A very cold morning. Went to Dakota City, to lecture 
before the Literary Society this evening. Sent to E. & 
W. S. Paxson, the sum of $175, in a registered letter from 
Dakota City. After a cold ride, we arrived at Dakota City, 
about 6%4 P.M. The school room was well filled. Felt sat- 
isfied with the result. So ends the month of November. J. 
A. Paxson. 


December 12-1-69 (M. 8 deg. A.; E. 10 deg. A.) ... 


12-2-69 (M. 17 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) 

.. . The mail from Sioux City did not arrive today. 
The river was so full of ice that they could not cross. 
The first time that it missed. Warmer this evening. 


12-3-69 (M. 20 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) ... 
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12-4-69 (M. 24 deg. A.; E. 32 deg. A.) 

Has been a very nice day. It now seems as though 
spring were coming instead of winter. Was out during 
the morning attending to the sick. At noon quite a num- 
ber called at the office. Was down in the valley most of 
the afternoon. At evening Mr Cheney came in to get some 
medicine for his boy. Read “Milton” during the evening. 


12-5-69 “First-day” (M. 28 deg. A.; E. 29 deg. A.) ... 


12-6-69 (M. 42 deg. A.; E. 39 deg. A.) 

A warm morning. Finn & Slicer, the beef contractors 
came up and spent the morning They said that S. M. Jan- 
ney would be at Sioux City to-day. During the afternoon 
went out to see some patients. 


12-7-69 (M. 44 deg. A.; E. 40 deg. A.) ... 
12-8-69 (M. 40 deg. A.; E. 37 deg. A.) ... 
12-9-69 (M. 38 deg. A.; E. 40 deg. A.) 


A beautiful day this has been. Remained in the office 
during the morning. Took a short horse back ride with 
Miss Calkins. About 7% P.M. the office door opened and 
in came Dr. Savery of Phila. He arrived in Sioux City 
yesterday and came down from there with Mr. Slicer. He 
is right from Phila. and it does seem good to see a familiar 
face in these Western wilds. The entire evening was most 
pleasantly spent. He gave me for my “Scrap book” an 
article from the Phila Press of Nov. 15th, ’69 which was 
the proceedings of “Medical faculty” on the question of 
mixed clinics at the various Hospitals. It is a sound article; 
and sets forth the views of all sound medical men, in 
this or any other country. 


12-10-69 (M. 37 deg. A.; E. 35 deg. A. dusk; 8 P.M. Ther- 
‘ mometer 24 deg. A.) 


A very mild morning this. It being the day on which 
the cattle for “Issue” are butchered we took Dr. Savery, 
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down the hill to see it. The entire morning was spent, with 
him, seeing the Indians, watching their doings, and visit- 
ing their “Teepees” &c. The Doctor seemed much pleas- 
ed to see so much of them. The afternoon was spent in 
general conversation at the office. The first shingles were 
put on the stable today. About the middle of the after- 
noon it commenced to get cloudy, and at dusk the rain 
commenced to fall. During the afternoon I had a long talk 
with the Doctor on the subject of remaining in the country 
in the future. He seems much inclined to purchase land 
and remain. 


12-11-69 (M. 27 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) 


It rained almost all night. Throughout the day the 
rain has been falling. and the day has been quite disagree- 
able. Went down the hill with the Doctor to see the regular 
“Issues” of “Beef” and “flour.” As the day was quite 
stormy the Indians did not come in, in as large numbers as 
is the custom. The Doctor seemed to take great interest 
in all that was going on. Spent the remainder of the day 
and evening in the office in conversation. 


12-12-69 “First-day” (M. 22 deg. A.; E. 26 deg. A.) 


A dull morning, but seems disposed to clear. Howard, 
took the Doctor over to attend the “Sabbath School.” 
When he returned he seemed to be much pleased... . 


12-13-69 (M. 19 deg. A.; E. 22 deg. A.) 


Had the team brought up this morning and took Dr. 
Savery out to visit the school. After remaining there for 
a time we went and visited a number of the “Teepees” 
in “Prophet’s Ravine.” Visited Andrew Hunter in his 
“Teepee” and named his little boy, about 7 yrs. of age, 
after Dr William Savery. The Doctor gave the boy three 
cents to close the bargain. During the afternoon the boy 
Jos. Lawrence, accused of taking $25 more or less from 
E. A. McClure’s store, was tried. They could prove noth- 
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ing against him. The store was being attended to by Sid- 
ney’s son... . 


12-14-69 (M. 23 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) 


. ... Was sent for at noon to come to the Camp of 
“Little De Corii,” to see a small boy who had been bitten 
by a dog. Went down and found a small boy about 7 yrs. 
of age with a severe bite in the thigh, and one in the 
arm. Bandaged him up and did the best that could be done 
for him. Found that it was the result of a “True fight” 
in which the dog came out “first-best.” Did not return 
until after dark. The evening was spent in a social way. 
Two letters from home. 


12-15-69 (M. 24 deg. A.; E. 30 deg. A.) 


During the night a little snow fell. All the morning 
was spent in the office. Quite a number of patients came 
in, some of which were quite interesting to Doctor Savery. 
Went down the hill during the afternoon and remained 
almost until night. Walter made a little table for our room 
today, on which to place my books. Spent some time with 
C. F. Porter. The daughter of Mr. Calkins returned from 
school today. Had been at Grinnell Iowa. Ben went to 
Decatur, Neb. 


12-16-69 (M. 24 deg. A.; E. 22 deg. A.) 


Went down the hill and remained all the morning. 
Rode out to see some patients on the pony. Just before 
noon E. Painter M.D. came up. He started with his daugh- 
ter, but breaking down, his daughter, returned home 
with Capt. C. G. Porter, whom they met, and the 
Doctor came on. He had an amount of business. 
There is something strange in his way of doing. As 
this was the last evening that Doctor Savery will be with 
us, it was spent in doing just as much talking as could be 
crowded into a limited space. 
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12-17-69 (M. 20 deg. A.; E. 18 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning. Clear and cold. Howard 
and wife started for Omaha, and Doctor Savery went with 
them as far as Sioux City. From there he is going up in 
Northern Iowa to look for some land. Had a most pleasant 
visit from the Doctor. Howard & wife will return on next 
Fifth day. Ben took them to Sioux City. I spent the morning 
in the offiice attending to the wants of those who came. 
During the afternoon I was out in the ravines attending 
to some who are unable to come to the office. Had some 
wood drawn to the school house. Quite cold during the 
afternoon. 


12-18-69 (M. 16 deg. A.; E. 10 deg. A.) 


Went down the hill this morning to attend to a little 
business. The saw mill is running today, to get the remain- 
der of the stuff to finish the stable. Two of the boys went 
over to fix the bridges. It seems quite lonely today. Re- 
mained down the hill until almost dusk. Ben returned from 
Sioux City about 4 P.M. During the evening it seemed 
to get cold rapidly. Commenced to snow about dark and 
continued to snow and blow at a fearful rate during the 
early part of the evening. 


12-19-69 “First-day” (M. 4 deg. B.; E. 8 deg. A.) 


This is the coldest day of the season so far. Did not 
snow but little during the night. The thermometer did 
not get higher than 10 Deg. A. zero during the day, yet 
the sun shone most of the time. . . . Not an Indian about 
during the day. 


12-20-69 (M. 3 deg. B.; E. 8 deg. A)... 
12-21-69 (M. 4 deg. A.; E. 10 deg. A.)... 
12-22-69 (M. 2 deg. B.; E. 6 deg. A.) 


A clear cold morning. Walt and I went up to Sioux 
City in the sleigh to meet Howard & wife. Walt shot two 
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chickens at the corn field. Drove across the Missouri river 
on the ice. The first time. Found that Dr. Savery was yet 
in town. Bought a number of things. Bo’t, some clothes 
of Wise & Co., in the evening. Spent most of the time in 
this, during the evening, in the parlor at the Hotel. 


12-23-69 (M. 10 D. B.; E. 3 deg. B.) 


Went out this morning & finished doing some busi- 
ness. Snowing a little, and very cold. Started for home 
about 10 A.M. Bought a muff, for the neck and ears. A 
cold but pleasant ride home. Stopped a few minutes at 
Dakota City. 


12-24-69 (M. 6 deg. A.; E. 12 deg. A.) 


Much warmer this morning. The cattle for the issue 
were killed today. Down the hill most of the morning. 
Sent six dollars to Henry C. Lea, to continue my subscrip- 
tion of his medical publications, also two dollars to Elliott 
to subscribe for “Lippincott’s Magazine” for 1870 & “Good 
Words for the Young.” The latter to be sent to Oscar 
Paxson. Sent to him for the 12 numbers of the “magazine” 
for 1868. Was in the office during the afternoon, writing 
&e. 


12-25-69 “‘Christmas-day” (M. 20 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful day. Spent it quietly until near 
night when we went out “wolf hunting.” Took tea with 
Ben. Grosvenor. 


12-26-69 “First-day” (M. 32 deg. A.; E. 26 deg. A.) ... 
12-27-69 (M. 32 deg. A.; E. 28 deg. A.) ... 
12-28-69 (M. 26 deg. A.; E. 34 deg. A.) 


Quite a warm morning. Went up to the field to try 
and shoot a “chicken” or a “prairie wolf.” Saw quite a 
number of both, but could not get one. .. . 
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12-29-69 (M. 32 deg. A.; E. 29 deg. A.) 


A warm morning. Spent a part of it out looking after 
“wolf tracks.” Quite a number of patients after my re- 
turn. Saw in the Omaha Republican of the 25th, that 
Howard was “confirmed.” Paper stated that it was done 
on the 21st. I hope it is true, and things can now assume 
a more permanent shape. A note from E. S. Shortledge, 
stating that he had accepted the position of “Physician” 
to the Sauntee Sioux Indians, and would marry on the 
6th of January, and start for the Agency about the 20th, 
1870. This movement in favor of Dr. Shortledge I think 
well of, because of bad treatment by E. Painter of the 
Omaha Agency. The feeling of friends at this time is 
against Painter, and they are not willing that he shall 
be “confirmed.” If they do their plain duty they will not 
allow such a man to remain. 


12-30-69 (M. 28 deg. A.; E. 26 deg. A.) 


.. . « During the day we opened the Box containing 
the clothes sent to the Winnebago Indians by the New York 
Friends. They are of a good and suitable quality. 


12-31-69 (M. 30 deg. A.; E. 16 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning for the last of the year. 
The entire day was spent in the payment of “Employees.” 
Was a busy day. About noon William Cox, the new black- 
smith arrived. A letter today from Cousin Annie Small, 
dated at “Emporia Kansas, stating that she was married 
to a Gentleman named St. John. With this we close the 
year 1869—while portions of it may have passed with less 
profit than it should, I feel to look back on the whole with 
satisfaction. May the next be an improvement on the past. 

“Gone! gone forever! Like a sucking wave, 

Another year has burst upon the shore 

Of earthly being; and its last low tones, 

Wandering in broken accents on the air, 


Are dying to an echo.” 
Good Will to all, J. A. Paxson 


[To BE CONTINUED] 











Development of the Sandhill Lake Country 


W. D. AESCHBACHER 


The sandhill territory was not inhabited permanently 
by any Indian tribe. It was considered a valuable hunting 
ground, but the lack of streams to furnish a water supply 
made it undesirable as a permanent home. In addition the 
area was something of a no-man’s land between the Sioux 
and Pawnee nations, and ownership of the territory was 
in dispute. The Pawnee, whose permanent villages were 
located along the lower Loup River, looked upon the land 
drained by the different branches of the Loup as their 
hunting territory. Some early writers credited the Paw- 
nee with controlling nearly all of the sandhills, giving 
them all the territory between the Platte and Niobrara 
rivers from the Missouri River to the Rockies.' 

By the time white men became interested in the sand- 
hills, however, the powerful Sioux nation had asserted a 
stronger claim to the region than the Pawnee could main- 
tain. In 1851 a treaty at Fort Laramie set, as the eastern 
boundary of the Sioux territory, a line drawn from the 
mouth of the White River in South Dakota to the fork in 
the Platte. Another treaty of 1868 confirmed the Sioux 
claim to all land north of the North Platte River. The 
territory the United States government recognized as be- 
longing to the Sioux nation in this treaty included all but 
the easternmost portion of the sandhills. 

As the white men pushed out alone the Oregon Trail 
and later along the Union Pacific Railroad, They avoided 


1 George Catlin, North Americans Indians (London, 1876), II, 24, 
and map in frontispiece. 
2 Charles M. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Wash- 
ington, 1904), II, 594. 
3 Ibid., pp. 1002-3. 
[205] 
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this Sioux territory, the sandhills. There is no record of any 
white settlement in the area, or of any white penetration 
of a permanent nature, before the Sioux claim was bought 
by the government. Finally, in 1875, the United States did 
buy a sizeable portion of the sandhills from the Sioux. 
For $25,000.00 the government bought over 11,000 square 
miles in a strip from the fork of the Platte to the western 
boundary of the state and extending north to within twen- 
ty miles of the Niobrara River. After the Indian wars in 
1876 the Sioux ceded the remainder of their territory to 
the northern boundary of the state.* 

Nebraska had been given a bad reputation by most of 
the early explorers. Even today easterners who do not 
know the area often refer to it as the “Great American 
Desert.”” This not wholly deserved reputation as a desert 
resulted in Nebraska being regarded, in the early part 
of its history, as a barren waste between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains rather than a place for 
settlement and development. The opportunities for settle- 
ment in Nebraska were ignored while thousands of people 
crossed the territory on their way to California, Oregon, 
and Utah. Within the state, the sandhills held a position 
comparable to that held by Nebraska in the nation. 

This attitude has never completely vanished. Very re- 
cently a national magazine, in an article on Nebraska, said 
“As late as 1860 school geographies described Nebraska, 
then a six-year-old territory, as an uninhabitable portion 
of the Great American Desert.” Later, in a surprised man- 
ner the author adds, “Now even the western sandhills, 
despaired of not many years ago as wholly useless, fatten 
thousands of purebred cattle on lush wild grasses.’ 

The first official reports on the sandhills were decided- 
ly unfavorable. In 1855 an expedition under Lieutenant 
G. K. Warren traveled from Fort Pierre to Fort Kearny. 


4 A. E. Sheldon, Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska, 
(Lincoln, 1936), pp. 21-3. 


5 Leo. A. Borsh, “Nebraska the Cornhusker State,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, LXXXVII, 518. 
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He described the country as uninhabitable, except by no- 
madic hunters.*® 

Lieutenant Warren was not the only observer unfav- 
orably impressed by the sandhills. Levi G. Sweat, who 
was connected with the land office in Chadron for a time 
and did some locating of settlers in that area, wrote a book- 
let advertising the opportunities in western Nebraska, espe- 
pecially on Sweat-located homesteads. He describes the 
sandhills as: 


A vast illimitable plain occupied by an army 
which has raised its tents, countless in number. . 
No grasses grow among the hills, not even a weed; 
but sometimes the tops of the hills present openings 
like the craters of extinct volcanoes, and sometimes 
lakelets are hidden in the sandy labyrinth, but the 
water is alkaline, or otherwise unfit to drink.’ 


At the end of his book he warns his reader: 


So rapidly are government lands being absorbed 
in this state, that we predict that in another yéar 
no free lands will be left except in the “Sand Hills” 
and the “Bad Lands” which will remain to chall- 
enge the investigations of science.* 


Even the Indians did not travel in the sandhills.® It is in- 
teresting to notice how few Indian wars and Indian battles 
were fought in this area. 

The railroad company, when it first came into the 
sandhills, had little of good to say for this country. In a 
booklet advertising the territory being opened by its new 
line, the Burlington apologized for the sandhills in this 
manner: 

From Blaine county westward for one hundred 


6 G. K. Warren, Explorations in the Dacota Country, (Washing- 

ton, 1856), pp. 21-22. 

Levi G. Sweat, Settlers Hand Book, (Fremont, Nebr., 1885), pp. 

3-4. 

8 Ibid., appendix. 

® A. E. Sheldon, “Settlement of the Panhandle and Sandhills in 
Nebraska,” in A. B. Wood, Pioneer Tales of Nebraska Panhandle, 
(Gering, Nebr., 1938), p. 266. 
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miles there can be very little said in favor of the 
country for agricultural purposes, and that little 
should be said very low. The railroad winds its way 
along the valley of the Middle Loup river, and in the 
midst and through the most stupendous series of 
sandhills to be found in the entire north-west.’° 


The sandhills appeared so uninviting, in fact, that they 
were shunned by the early ranchers. By 1878 one author 
listed Nebraska cattle districts as’ the Upper Republican, 
Upper Platte, Upper Loup, and Middle Niobrara." The 
last three districts named do penetrate the sandhills a little, 
but the great sandhills area was still not recognized as a 
cattle raising region. 

Probably the first cattlemen to use the sandhills for 
range purposes started at the eastern edge of the area 
on the South Loup River near Arnold about 1872.'* Other 
Custer county ranchers advanced up the Middle Loup 
River further into the sandhills by 1875.* 

At about the same time John Bratt & Co. entered the 
sandhills from the south. The Bratt ranch had been estab- 
lished and the home ranch had been built just southeast of 
the present city of North Platte in 1870. In 1874 a big 
prairie fire burned out all of Bratt’s range from the Re- 
publican River to the Platte.** The only available range 
was north of North Platte in the sandhills, land that still 
belonged to the Sioux. Bratt decided to use this range in 
spite of the Indians.° His cattle wintered well, and he 
established a ranch on Birdwood Creek. After the Sioux 
ceded this territory in the summer of 1875, Bratt moved 
to get control of this sandhill range .He looked over the 
country surrounding the Birdwood and White Tail creeks, 
and crossed over to the source of the Dismal River. Bratt 


10 The Broken Bow Country, (published by Burlington Route, 1886), 
pp. 8-9. 

11 L. D. Burch, Nebraska As It Is, (Chicago, 1878), pp. 72-3. 

12 Robert D. Burleigh, “Range Cattle Industry in Nebraska to 
1890”, (MS thesis, University of Nebraska (1937), p. 23.) 

13 Tbid., p. 24. . 

14 John Bratt, Trails of Yesterday (Chicago. 1921), p. 228. 


15 Tdem. 
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established stations to control range north and west of 
North Platte for about twenty-five miles east and west 
and from sixty to seventy-five miles north.*® During the 
summer of 1875 two other big outfits started sending 
cattle into the sandhill range from the south. These were 
the Keystone Cattle Company west of White Tail Creek 
and Bosler Brothers further west on Blue Creek.*? 

In 1877 the range north from the North Platte was 
connected with the range on the Middle and South Loups. 
In that year “Buffalo Bill” Cody*and the North Brothers 
started a ranch on the Dismal River.** This ranch was 
about sixty-five miles northwest of North Platte. At the 
time there was no other ranch headquarters within fifty 
miles,’® but Bratt already had a station west of the head 
of the Dismal where he kept men in the winter.*® This 
station was less than fifteen miles from Cody’s ranch 
house. 

Ranches were established around the southern and 
eastern fringe of the sandhills by 1877. These areas were 
separated from the Sioux by considerable distances and 
were relatively safe from attack by them, but the Indians 
did not let the settlers completely alone. In 1877 some 
Sioux visited the Cody-North ranch, and in September of 
1878 they made a raid there, stealing twenty-two head 
of horses. These horses were never recovered, but they were 
positively identified on the Rosebud reservation.* Other 
raids took place that fall. One of these was the last raid 
to reach the Platte Valley. The North Platte militia, or 
North Platte Guards, under John Bratt, caught these 
Indians as they reached the Middle Loup River. Bratt’s 


16 Jbid., pp. 232-3. 

17 Tbid. p. 234. 

18 Burleigh, op. cit., p. 51. 

19 Frank North, “The Adventures of Frank North,” MS., Nebraska 
State Historical Society, p. 202. (Hereinafter referred to as 
Frank North MS.) 

20 Luther North to A. E. Sheldon, undated letter, Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 

21 Frank North, MS, p. 203. 
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men took their horses away from them and made them 
walk back to the Rosebud.** 

As soon as Crazy Horse surrendered in 1877, ranchers 
could move cattle into the former Sioux area north of the 
sandhills. E. S. Newman had the first ranch on the Nio- 
brara river in that year.** This ranch and the Hunter & 
Evans ranch sold the beef they raised to the government 
for the Indians on the reservations.** 

Even before the Sioux were finally defeated, the gov- 
ernment bought beef in‘ cattle towns, like Ogallala, to be 
delivered in South Dakota for Indian consumption. The 
trail followed in driving cattle from Ogallala to South Da- 
kota led up Birdwood Creek, across to the heads of the 
Dismal, the Middle Loup, and the North Loup rivers, and 
then on north through the sandhills.*° This same trail was 
used a little later by the mail route. This mail route was 
the first traveled trail leading northeast of the Sidney- 
Black Hills stage line. It started at North Platte, went 
up Birdwood Creek, crossed the Dismal, then crossed the 
Middle Loup near the present site of Seneca, and went 
on up to the Niobrara.*® 

In spite of the attempts to penetrate the gandhills 
so far mentioned, the region was little known and great- 
ly feared through 1878. This was especially true of the 
lake country, the area to the west of the Loups and the 
Dismal. In the fall of that year when the Cheyennes, led 
by Dull Knife and Little Wolf, crossed the Platte and 
disappeared into the sandhills above Ogallala no one pur- 
sued them. Hard-bitten soldiers and cowboys said that 
there was no water in the sandhills; that people could go 
in but never got out; that Indians might get through, but 
the sandhills were no place for white men. 


22 Bratt, op. cit., p. 269. 

23 Frank North, MS., p. 11. 

2t A. E. Sheldon, “The Sheridan Region, Origin and Early History,” 
Nebraska History Magazine, XVI, 245. 

25 James H. Cook, “Trailing Texas ‘Long Horn’ Cattle Through 
Nebraska,” Nebraska History Magazine, X, 339-40. 

26 Luther North, letters to A. E. Sheldon, August 18 and August 27, 
1931, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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Not until 1879 was the lake country penetrated for 
the first time and the worth of the region as a caftle 
country recognized. Each spring since 1877 the North 
Brothers had followed the roundup to the headwaters of 
Blue Creek about seventy miles from the home ranch on 
the Dismal. Returning they had gone down the Blue, 
followed the Platte to the Birdwood and worked up the 
Birdwood a distance more than twice that of the seventy 
mile direct route. For the spring drive in 1879 Frank North 
decided they should attempt the seventy miles of lake 
country, then thought to be dry country. They found a 
lake after driving about thirty-five miles, and around the 
lake were about 700 head of cattle. Some of them were 
three years old and had never seen a man. These animals 
were in good shape, and fat enough to ship, while the cattle 
they had gathered on the roundup were still thin from 
the winter.*? 

On the northern side of the lake country the sandhills 
were considered a graveyard for cattle, and the ranchers 
had their line riders keep the animals from drifting into 
this waste land. A blizzard drove many cattle past the line 
riders in March of 1879. The Newman ranch had over 
6,000 head drift into the hills, so the manager decided to 
make a desperate attempt to save some of them. When 
the snow. melted in April, he sent a roundup into the hills 
to see if any of the cattle were still to be found alive. 
The roundup worked for five weeks, bringing out 8,000 
head of Newman cattle that had drifted into the hills. 
They found an additional 1,000 head of native, or un- 
branded, cattle, descendants of animals that had drifted 
into the sandhill region in previous years.** 


28 Fred Carey, Major Jim (Omaha, 1930), pp. 31-35, In “Recollections 
of Cowboy Life in Western Nebraska,” Nebraska History Mag- 
azine, X (October-December, 1927), 335-343, James C. Dahlman, 
the “Mayor Jim” referred to, placed this event in 1878. This date 
is evidently a year early, as the winter of 1877-78 was the first 
winter that cattle could be wintered on the former Sioux hunt- 
ing grounds along the Niobrara. 

27 Luther North, “The Cody-North Ranch on the Dismal River” MS., 
Nebraska State Historical Society. (Hereinafter referred to as 
Luther North MS.) 
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These two discoveries the same spring made people 
realize that the lake country would support cattle. It took 
one more event, however, to popularize the sandhills as 
cattle country. The winter of 1880-81 was one of the bad 
winters in the history of the Nebraska cattle country. 
Snow came in October and did not disappear until the 
following March. The snow was deep and formed a hard 
crust over the grass. Cattle along the Platte could find 
nothing to eat and died by the thousands. Attempts were 
made to move these cattle north into the sandhills where 
there was feed, but the animals would not leave their 
familiar feeding grounds. They could not be driven be- 
cause their hooves broke through the snow crust, and the 
jagged edges of the crust would cut their legs whenever 
they walked. The Cody-North ranch lost relatively few 
cattle as their range was back in the sandhills away from 
the Platte valley.*® After this winter the ranchers realized 
the sandhills not only were a possible range, but that they 
were superior as a cattle country to much of the terri- 
tory then in use. 

Grant Shumway, in his history of western Nebraska, 
says that there were no cattle barons in the early sand- 
hills.*° Qn the surface this seems to be a blatant mis-state- 
ment, but actually the era during which cattle barons dom- 
inated the sandhills came years later. 

It is true that the first cattle to be driven into the 
sandhill lake country, the country that until 1879 was con- 
sidered unsafe for cow or cowboy, belonged to big ranches, 
to cattle barons. E. S. Newman started using the lake 
country in the spring of 1879. His ranch on the Niobrara 
stretched from Valentine to the Wyoming border. Except 
for the Hunter & Evans ranch, it was the only ranch in 
the northern sandhills before 1880.": To the south of the 
sandhills, John Bratt was probably more instrumental 
in starting general use of the sandhill range than Cody 
“* Luther North MS., p. 39. 

‘0 Grant L. Shumway, History of Western Nebraska and Its People 


(Lincoln, 1919), p. 160. 
31 Tbid., p. 123. 
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and the North Brothers. The John Bratt and Co. ranch 
was the big ranch in the North Platte area. West of Bratt 
W. A. Paxton invaded the sandhills from the south. West 
of these two ranches, and ranging up the west side of the 
lake country was the Bosler Brothers’ B-Bar ranch. At the 
same time David Rankin moved further north and west 
up the Middle Loup into the vacant lands near the lake 
country. All of these ranches were big organizations with 
from 15,000 to 40,000 head of cattle.** Even the Cody- 
North ranch, admittedly a smaller venture, claimed a 
range twenty by thirty miles, and started operations with 
1,500 head of cattle.** 

Nevertheless, the effect of these large ranches on the 
early development of the sandhills was probably beneficial 
on the whole. The big ranchers never seriously invaded 
the area: none of them moved their headquarters into 
the lake country. They stayed near their markets, the ship- 
ping points on the Union Pacific to the south; the Sioux 
reservation and later the Chicago Northwestern railroad 
to the north. Rankin, it is true, was not established near a 
market, but he did not move his headquarters into the lake 
country away from the Middle Loup River. The large 
ranches had their big roundups twice each year. Aside 
from these expeditions the country was left to the cattle 
and the antelope. The large ranches did bring men into the 
sandhills as cowboys. Some of them, such as Charles Hoyt, 
Jay Taylor, and the Thurston Brothers, remained to settle 
there. Besides bringing in a sizeable portion of the early 
population in this way, the large ranches provided a ready 
food supply to the early settlers, most of whom came in with 
little or no capital and very few cattle of their own. One of 
the early settlers said, “We never thought of killing one of 
our own cattle for beef. We always killed a ‘Circle’™* cow. 
They were running everywhere.** 

Because the large ranches did not aggressively exploit 


32 Luther North MS., p. 11. 

3 Frank North MS., p. 201. 

84 The Circle was the John Bratt and Company brand. 
35 George Manning, interview, August 6, 1945, 
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the sandhills, settlers started moving into the hills in the 
early 1880’s. Thomas Lynch was one of the first men into 
the region south of Hyannis in 1884 or 1885,°° and Dan 
Egan came in at about the same time. Jay Taylor began 
working for the Bar 7 ranch on the Middle Loup in 1883. 
He moved west to settle on his own place near Whitman 
in 1888. 

About 1886 several settlers, who later became prom- 
inent in the early history of the lake country, arrived. 
George and Ruf Haney came that summer. They were 
followed the next year by their brothers, Ben and Jim, and 
the fifth brother, Ike, joined them in 1888.‘7 These men 
settled in the southern part of Grant county, where they 
and their descendents were prominent ranchers for many 
years. “Dad” Abbott and his son, Arthur J., also came in 
1886. The Abbotts ranch was about nine miles northeast 
of the present town of Hyannis.** J. M. Gentry came in 
1887, driving up the rest of Abbott’s cattle as well as the 
few head he owned at that time. He settled south of Whit- 
man temporarily in 1887 before moving to the present 
Gentry ranch northwest of Whitman. In the spring of 1888 
James Forbes and J. H. Minor arrived. These men settled 
southwest of Hyannis on the present Minor ranch.*® The 
Haneys, the Abbotts, Gentry, Forbes, and Minor, who had 
been cattlemen in the Republican valley, greatly influenced 
the development of ranching in the lake country. 

The year 1886 brought other settlers. C. Hazelbaker, 
who was to be a prominent rancher for a time, settled 
twenty-five miles southeast of Hyannis in that year,*® and 
August Buchfinck homesteaded north of Hazelbaker.*: As 
Sidney Manning was driving a herd of cattle to his Colo- 
rado ranch in 1886, he met a man in North Platte who 
convinced him that he should come to the sandhills instead. 





6 Grant County Tribune, December 28, 1899. 

37 Jbid., September 5, 1889. 

38 Jbid., December 28, 1899. 

°° Raymond Gentry, “The Story of J. M. Gentry,” Mrs. George 
Wheelock’s scrapbook. 

40 Grant County Tribune, December 28, 1899. 

41 John Buchfinck, letter to author, November 18, 1945. 
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The great advantage he saw in the sandhill area over 
Colorado lay in its hay and winter feed. Mr. Manning 
paid $100.00 for a homestead claim southeast of the present 
town of Whitman,* an indication that by 1886 some of 
the choicest locations were already homesteaded. The town 
of Hyannis was founded with the advent of J. R. Dellinger, 
P. M. Alwood, and J. R. White in the spring of 1887. 

Grant County was organized as a county in 1887. The 
organization at that time was not necessitated so much by 
the crush of population needing a government as by the 
demands of cattle owners for local law enforcement in 
this uninhabited waste. A government was needed to help 
keep down cattle rustling. Thomas Lynch, August Buch- 
finck, and Perry Yeast were appointed county commis- 
sioners. R. M. (“Bud”) Moran was appointed sheriff.*+ 
All of these men were elected to office in the first election 
in 1888. 

By 1890 there were quite a few people in the country. 
F. L. Perrett came to the sandhills that year and settled 
near Mother Lake, about 15 miles north of Hyannis, in 
southern Cherry County. When he arrived he had neighbors 
to the southwest and west in Woodruff, Mason, Stansbie, 
and Gage; Davis, who already had a large ranch at the 
OLO, and Plummer were to the north and east; and Shaw 
and Westover were neighbors to the south. The next two 
or three years brought additional neighbors to the west 
in Lawson and Becker.*® 

On May 2, 1889, the first issue of the Grant County 
Tribune appeared. This issue quoted, with approval, an 
article from a Blaine county paper, which said the Ne- 
braska sandhills were a paradise compared with sandhill 
areas in New Jersey and New England.*® In November it 


42 John E. Aeschbacher, “From Missouri Farm Boy to Prominent 
Rancher,” MS., Nebraska State Historical Society. 

43.Grant County Tribune, December 28, 1899. 

44 Mrs. Helen Hagar, interview, August 7, 1946. 

45 F. L. Perrett, interview, August 10, 1945. Neighbors in that area 
included all settlers within about a ten mile radius. 

46 Grant County Tribune, May 2, 1889. 
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reprinted a letter describing Hyannis. Part of the letter 
follows: 


“I went as far as Hyannis, Grant County, Nebr.. 
a new town on the line of the road from Lincoln to 
Alliance, Nebraska. The town is rather primitive. 
There are three stores, a printing office, a post office 
and about ten dwellings. One house close by is paint- 
ed and all in good shape a story and a half. A board- 
ing house is weather boarded, but unpainted. The 
stores and other houses are frames, with perhaps the 
exception of one sod house; they are enclosed with 
ordinary matched siding, and yet unplastered. How 
they expect to winter in them I do not know.”* 


Although danger of serious Indian wars disappeared 
with the surrender of Crazy Horse in 1877, and the last 
raiding party of the Sioux was driven out in 1878, Indians 
still hunted in the sandhills. In the summer of 1889 Chief 
Whirling Hawk and about twenty Sioux went on a hunting 
expedition through the southern part of Grant County. 
The Indians camped for a week in Thomas Lynch’s valley. 
One of the Indians deserted the hunt and remained to help 
Mr. Lynch put up his hay.** 

Many of the early settlers had no stock and little or 
no capital. They would homestead a choice piece of hay 
land and then attempt by some means to get money or 
cattle to stock a ranch. While the railroad was building 
west from Whitman in the spring and summer of 1888, 
the fortunate ranchers who owned cattle sold butter and 
meat to the construction crews. However, at least one of 
the new ranchers who supplemented his income in this 
way did not sell a great deal of produce, and what he 
sold he sold cheap. He tells us that his total cash income 
for that year was seventy-five dollars.*® 

Others, less fortunate, earned what cash they could. The 
railroad was a godsend to many settlers as it offered 
cash pay for construction work. To get a few weeks work 


47 Jbid., November 7, 1889. 
48 Mrs. Helen Hagar, interview, August 7, 1945. 
49 Gentry, op. cit. 
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on the section gang a settler would have to apply months 
in advance.” The other opportunity to earn cash lay in get- 
ting a job on one of the larger ranches. In the north these 
ranches included the Spade and the U Cross. By 1890 
A. T. Davis, on the OLO, Plummer Brothers on the Dum- 
bell Bar, and “Dad” Abbott had ranches north of the rail- 
road that were large enough to need hired help. South of 
the railroad the big ranches still included the Bratt ranch 
and the Ogallala Cattle Company. The settlers in that area 
whose ranches had become too large for one man to handle 
included Perry Yeast, Thomas Lynch, “Stof” Hazelbaker, 
and the Haney brothers. Mr. Perrett tells us. that the 
hardest manual labor he ever did was for A. T. Davis on 
the OLO ranch in 1890 or 1891. For over a month he 
worked at cutting sod and lifting the sod into place build- 
ing sod corrals. 

Hard times and lack of money are reflected in the 
Grant County Tribune. During the Eighteen Nineties mer- 
chants quit advertising goods for sale from shipping time, 
October, until January or February. For these months 
their advertisements in the paper consisted of appeals to 
their customers to pay their bills, because the storekeepers 
needed the money to pay their creditors. The editor of the 
paper also ran weekly requests for subscribers to keep 
their subscriptions paid up and threatened dire conse- 
quences if they fell in arrears. In spite of his threats he 
continually offered to accept any sort of produce in lieu 
of cash for the subscription. 

By 1896, however, the editor could look around him 
and find his community prospering. The depression of the 
1890’s had affected the sandhills much less than other areas 
in the state. The country around Hyannis had been settled 
by ranchers with from twenty-five to 800 head of cattle, 
the average ranch having about 300. The only big ranch 
still operating was the Spade with 18,000 head. The editor 
said that the sandhills offered a splendid opportunity to 


50 F. L, Perrett, interview, August 10, 1945. 
51 Idem. 
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settlers as long as there were hay claims to be filed upon, 
and the hills remained free for grazing.*” 

3y 1900 the lake country was in the midst of change. 
The big ranches, which were situated on the outskirts of 
the hills and used the sandhill area only as part of their 
range, had abandoned the country to the people who had 
settled in the hills. Some of the ranches established by the 
settlers who arrived in the 1880’s as small, one-man or one- 
family units bad grown into large ranches. Several large 
ranches operated on foreign capital®* had also entered the 
region. The Spade ranch with headquarters at Ellsworth 
was probably the largest. The 101 ranch from Oklahoma, 
parent of the famous 101 traveling rodeo, had started a 
ranch with headquarters east of Whitman. Southeast of 
Whitman, located,for the most part, in the rough country 
or choppies near the Dismal River, lay the British owned 
UBI ranch. 

Most of the early arrivals in the territory had not 
owned cattle, and only a few of the inhabitants had stock- 
ed their ranches before 1890. The early settlers who did 
have cattle had prospered, and by 1900 the ranches of the 
Haney Brothers, Abbott, Forbes, Lynch, and Yeast had 
expanded so that the lake country was becoming a region 
of large scale ranchers. 

The trend toward larger holdings was not the only 
change affecting the lake country people about 1900. The 
people who came into the country from the east were 
farmers, and they put land into cultivation. This idea of 
breaking up the land did not reach the height of its pop- 
ularity until the era of “Kinkaiders” and the opening of 
the forest reserve land. However, the settlers after 1890 
did more and more farming. The earliest sandhill pioneers 
had been either cowboys, who worked for the big outfits, 


52 Grant County Tribune, February 20, 1896. 

6s The term “foreign capital” is here used in the colloquial sense 
of absentee capital. Among the lake country ranches of the era 
only the UBI seems to have been actua!ly foreign owned. The 
others were foreign only in the sense that Chicago and the east- 
ern United States were “foreign” to the sandhills. 
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or ranchers who had left ranches in other cattle raising 
districts to get away from the press of homesteaders. 
About 1890, however, settlers began to come in from the 
east. To them, the quick way to economic independence 
was to be found by using a plow rather than by accumulat- 
ing the capital to buy a herd of cows. At the turn of the 
century items of this type were common in the sandhills 
papers: “It is evident from the number of farming imple- 
ments being bought that the ranchmen are doing more 
farming than ever before.’’* 

By 1900 the problem of land ownership had come to 
haunt sandhill cattlemen.as it had haunted cattlemen in 
every grazing area as the range industry was forced back 
toward the Rocky Mountains. The first ranchers in the 
early 1880’s did not trouble to file on the land they ap- 
propriated. They picked out the best piece of land they 
could find and located as squatters.** By the middle of the 
1880’s this practice had been abandoned. Settlers home- 
steaded their claims in hay valleys, sometimes using their 
pre-emption and tree claim rights to get control of more 
hay land. However, they were making no attempt to get 
legal title to the range. Even as late as 1899 the Whitman 
editor thought there was range for all when he said that all 
you needed to become a successful rancher was about a 
half section of hay land. Ranchers themselves, however, 
were beginning to think that there was a limit to the free 
range. There was continuous agitation in the east to do 
something about the public lands. The public felt that 
these lands should not remain an expense for the govern- 
ment to administer. Instead they should bring income to 
the government as privately owned, taxable property. 

People in the sandhills were content to have this hap- 
pen but on their own terms. Large ranch operators inclin- 
ed toward plans for the sale of public lands or the leasing 
of public lands. These schemes embodied the idea that the 
present user would have first chance to buy or lease the 


54 Grant County Tribune, May 14, 1903. 
55 Sheldon, op. cit.; P. 178 
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land that he was currently using for range. The later ar- 
rivals in the sandhills — men who had only a 160 acre 
homestead and could claim little range since they ran few 
cattle — were more in favor of a law allowing the home- 
steader to lay claim on a larger piece of land for a home- 
stead. 

By the early 1900’s the larger ranchers, the cattle 
barons, had a second reason for wanting either a purchase 
or a long term lease law. Such a law would preserve the 
range they were using, and also protect. the investment 
they had made in fencing the public land. 

Their hopes for a purchase or lease law were rudely 
shattered. The Kinkaid Act, passed in 1904, increased 
the size of the homestead in the sandhills to 640 acres. 
At the same time President Roosevelt’s administration 
started action against the illegal fencing of public lands. 
These two blows were too much for many of the biggest 
ranchers, operating on foreign capital. The 101 ranch sold 
out its sandhill holdings in 1905. The UBI sold much 
of its stock to the Spade and disappeared. Of the big 
ranches only the Spade stayed in business, and it had suf- 
fered a blow from which it never fully recovered. 

When the lake country was opened to the Kinkaiders, 
the population in the region boomed. The new settlers us- 
ually put up a frame house covered with tar paper. Some 
sod houses were used, however. Almost all the houses, 
sod or frame, were one-room affairs, twelve feet by twelve 
feet.*° 

The Kinkaiders tried to farm. They often put as much 
as one hundred acres of their land under cultivation. But 
the farming slowly died out. There is less than one tenth 
of the land in cultivation now that there was thirty or 
thirty-five years ago.” 

While the Kinkaiders came into the eastern part of 
the lake country after 1904, the western portion was not 
settled for another ten years. Originally this western part 


56 J. W. Shackelford, letter to author, November 10, 1945. 
57 Jdem., 
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consisted of a tract set aside and designated as the North 
Platte forest reserve. Not until 1913 was this area opened 
to settlement, at which time the land was taken up by the 
land hungry immigrants. After 1913 this western area went 
through a period of from five to twenty years of farming. 
The depression in the early 1920’s drove most of the re- 
maining “Kinkaiders” from their holdings, but the forest 
reserve settlers stayed in fairly large numbers until the 
combined depression and drouth of the early 1930’s drove 
them out. By 1940 very few of the Kinkaid or forest re- 
serve settlers remained, holding stubbornly to a farmer- 
stockman type of existence on their one section farm. 
The other “Kinkaiders” had disappeared. Most of them 
had sold out to ranchers who were already established. 
In a few instances the settler, having more foresight or 
more capital than his neighbors, acquired more land, aban- 
doned his attempt at farming, and became a successful 
rancher. 

By 1920 the pattern of present day ranching was 
fairly well established. Any illusions that farming would 
displace cattle raising in the area had been dispelled. The 
land had passed into the hands of private owners, and only 
a few isolated tracts of public domain remained in ranch- 
ers’ summer ranges. All of the country had been fenced. 
The ranchers fed hay to their cattle in winter, and were 
beginning to feed supplementary protein feeds. 








Historical News and Comment 


Interest in county and local museums appears to be 
increasing throughout the state, with a number of new 
ones being established, and the programs of various others 
being revitalized. The newest one is the museum of the 
Kearney County Historical Society at Minden. Establish- 
ed in an historic school building, built in 1877, the museum 
was first opened to the public during the Kearney County 
Fair held in late August, and more than 200 people regis- 
tered during the two days in which the Historical Society 
held open house. Another recent addition to the museums 
of the State is that of the Richardson County Historical 
Society, opened in the Prichard auditorium in Falls City 
in June. 


W. E. Ejigsti, of the Field Museum in Chicago, has 
been appointed Director of the House of Yesterday in 
Hastings, to succeed the late A. M. Brooking, founder of 
the institution. Mr. Eigsti assumed his duties at Hastings 
on September 1. 


Work is progressing on the History of Platte County, 
being written at Columbus under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Curry. Good county histories are among the 
most valuable sources of information on many aspects of 
the history of the state and region, and should be encour- 
aged. 


The Colorado Magazine for July, 1946, contains an 
article by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, on “Prehistoric Peoples of Colorado,” 
which is of particular interest to the members of the State 
Historical Society concerned with archeological work. 


In the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
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for June, 1946, O. Fritiof Ander, Head of the Department 
of History at Augustana College, discusses the problem of 
teaching the history of Illinois in the public schools of the 
state. He feels that a law making such teaching compulsory 
would be unwise, but does believe that, “there are almost 
no limitations upon the possibilities of interweaving local 
history with that of the nation and the world.” 


William G. Carleton writes of “The Money Question 
in Indiana Politics 1865-1890,” in the Indiana Magazine 
»f History for June, 1946. He points out that Indiana went 
through a period of agrarian radicalism in the 1870’s 
similar to that experienced in the 1890’s in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, and other trans-Mississippian states. 
Another article of general interest in the same magazine 
is “The Cherokee Commission, 1889-1893,” by Berlin B. 
Chapman. 


The Annals of Iowa for July, 1946, contains an article, 
“The Mormon Trek Across Iowa Territory,” by the Rev- 
erend R. E. Harvey, written in commemoration of the 
centennial of that part of the Mormon migration to Utah 
which concluded with a winter in Nebraska. 


William J. Peterson concludes his “A Day By Day 
Calendar of Historical Events in Iowa,” in The Iowa Jour- 
nal of History and Politics for July, 1946. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly for August, 1946, 
continues “The Pictorical Record of the Old West,” by 
Robert Taft. This installment discusses the work of Henry 
Worrall, and like the preceding one is profusely illustrated 
with samples of the artist’s work. The August issue also 
contains an article by James C. Malin, “Dust Storms, 1861- 
1880,” and the second installment of “The Diary of Hiram 
H. Young, 1886-1895.” 


Among the articles in Minnesota History for June, 
1946, are “A Midwest Farm Boy of the 1870’s,” by Judge 
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Oscar Hallam, and “The Beginnings of Minnesota Dairy- 
ing,” by Merrill E. Jarchow. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June, 
1946, contains the following articles: “Two World Wars 
and American Historical Scholarship,” by William C. 
Binkley; “The Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants, 1867- 
1894,” by David Maldwyn Ellis; “The Horse and Mule 
Industry in Ohio to 1865,” by Robert Leslie Jones; “The 
Standard Oil, Child of the Erie Ring, 1868-1872. Six Con- 
tracts and a Letter,” by Chester McArthur Destler; and 
“History in the Liberal Arts College,” by Fremont P. 
Wirth. The issue also contains a letter from Robert S. 
Henry in reply to criticism of his article, “The Railroad 
Land Grant Legend in American Histery Texts,” which 
appeared in an earlier issue. 


Those who are interested in early farm machinery 
will find an article in the Missouri Historical Review for 
July, 1946, by George F. Lemmer, “Farm Machinery in 
Ante-Bellum, Missouri.”” Another article of general interest 
in the same issue is “Some Aspects of the Southern Over- 
land Mail, 1857-1861,” by Virginia L. Rebbing. 


Mendell Lee Taylor writes of “The Western Services of 
Stephen Watts Kearny, 1815-1848,” in the New Mexico 
Historical Review for July, 1946, 


The Pacific Northwest Quarterly for July, 1946, con- 
tains the Diary of August V. Kautz, “From Missouri to 
Oregon in 1860,” edited by Martin F. Schmitt. Nebraska 
readers will be particularly interested in that portion of 
the diary which records the journey up the Missouri River. 


The Annals of Wyoming for July, 1946, contains an 
extended, illustrated article by Merrill Mattes, “The Sut- 
ler’s Store at Fort Laramie.” In the same, issue W. Tur- 
rentine Jackson discusses “The Administration of Thomas 
Moonlight, 1887-1889.” 














Book Reviews 


The Last Trek of the Indians. By Grant Foreman. (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 382 pp. Maps, 
notes, and index. $4.00.) 


This is the story of a westward movement, though 
one which was involuntary and uncoordinated, namely the 
removal to Indian Territory of the northern tribes. The 
greater share of the volume deals with those Indians whose 
original hunting grounds were in the area north of the 
Ohio River — the Delaware, Shawnee, Ottowa, Sac and 
Fox, Wyandot, Kickapoo, and Pottawatomi tribes. Brief 
mention is also made of those plains Indians (as the Paw- 
nee and Kaw) who found their final home in Indian Terr- 
itory. With considerable detail the author notes the exper- 
iences of each of these tribes as they were inducd by the 
pressure of western frontiersmen and governmental policy 
to move westward, to Missouri or Iowa, to Kansas, and 
ultimately to make the last trek to Oklahoma 

The tribulations of all the tribes tend to follow the 
same dismal pattern. The tribesmen found their lands 
coveted by white settlers, and during the years 1800 to 
1820 numerous treaties handing over portions of their 
lands were forced upon them. Then came the first removal 
of the tribes to the West and the surrender of all their 
lands in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. Thereafter the de- 
terioration in the physical and economic welfare of the 
Indians was rapid. Long migrations under harsh condi- 
tions, starvation on the new reservation before crops could 
be harvested, and whiskey illegally but eagerly supplied by 
unconscionable white renegades all undermined the health 
of the tribesmen and made them fall easy prey to disease. 
That the death rate should mount and the total population 
of the tribes decrease under such conditions was inevitable. 
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Nor was it generally possible for the Indians to im- 
prove their status after reaching their new reservations 
in Kansas. Predatory whites by one means or another had 
generally deprived the migrant Indians of whatever little 
money they might have received for their land and im- 
provements in the east. By the more lawless elements 
among the frontiersmen the appropriation of the Indians’ 
horses and oxen was never considered as coming under 
the category of stealing. Tools, implements, and machinery 
needed for farming which had been promised in the treaties 
were slow in arriving. Under such conditions it was per- 
haps too much to demand of the Indian that he take root 
and learn the arts of agriculture. Even the Shawnee, who 
had made considerable progress in agriculture during the 
1860’s found themselves being driven off their lands by 
squatters, land speculators, and agents for proposed rail- 
roads. For them, as for the other tribes, there was no 
peace until they went down the long road to Indian Terri- 
tory. 

The sad lot of the Indians could generally be traced 
to several factors. The problems facing the agents of the 
government were tremendous, generally too complex for 
the inexperienced and inadequately trained personnel as- 
signed to Indian affairs. The firm conviction prevalent 
among frontiersmen that the Indian possessed no personal 
or property rights which must be respected hindered great- 
ly the efforts at self improvement made by those Indians 
genuinely interested in improving their lot. To fall back 
into indolence and become wards of the government seem- 
ed to be the only alternative for the red man. If anything 
the fate of these “peaceful” Indians was generally more de- 
plorable than that of their “wild” cousins, since they sel- 
dom enjoyed the bounty of presents and payments which 
the government used to buy peace from the Sioux and 
other troublesome tribes. 

Foreman’s latest volume is almost encyclopedic in the 
detail it devotes to the migration of the northern Indians. 
Because of the many tribes dealt with and the innumerable 
treaties mentioned the going at times is slow for the read- 
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er. A few errors of opinion and fact are noticeable, errors 
which seem to stem from too great reliance on the re- 
ports of Indian agents to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. To Nebraska readers the most notable of these 
will be the listing of a “Major Worth” as commander of 
the Pawnee Scouts. (P. 240) Such lapses, however, are 
infrequent, and detract but little from the worth of a vol- 
ume which will be of inealculable value to the person seek- 
ing information on the migration of those northern tribes 
who made the last trek to Indian Territory. 


Bethany College Norbert R. Mahnken 


Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants. By Paul Wallace 
Gates. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1945. Repro- 
duced from Journal of the Illinois State Historical Socie- 
ty, July 1945. 64 pp. 75 cents.) 


Here we have another valuable contribution to the 
rescue of our history from myth. Not, mind you, from 
untruth, but rather from the too easy and too sweeping 
generalization, from the acceptance of the typical as the 
common. Thus, a typical experience in the settlement of 
the West was that of the pioneer family that bought, pre- 
empted, or homesteaded land and developed, often with 
great labor and hardship, an independent, owner-operated 
farm enterprise. That this was the common experience 
constitutes the myth which Professor Gates is here doing 
his bit to dispel. Limiting his study, with one exception, 
to a survey of a significant number of great holdings in 
central Illinois, he shows, first, how these great holdings 
were accumulated and, second, how they became landlord- 
and-tenant estates that in a number of cases have survived 
by inheritance to the present day 

So the speculator, the landlord, and the tenant become 
typical figures of the frontier experience alongside of 
the operating owner. Tenancy in the Mid West was highest 
in the prairie areas where capital costs for farm develop- 
ment were greater than in the wooded regions. Insofar 
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as landlords met these costs they contributed, as Professor 
Gates points out, to the more rapid occupation of the prai- 
ries, but “tenancy was the result and the cost.” 

One landlord, the great William Scully, did not even 
render this service, for he forced the cost of capital im- 
provement upon his tenants. Nearly half the study is de- 
voted to an account of Scully’s land acquisitions and tenant 
policy, which transplanted Irish. landlordism to Illinois, 
Kansas, and Nebraska and which provoked “such a bar- 
rage of legislation” as had “never before in American 
history . . . been directed so largely at one man” in the 
laws against alien land ownership adopted by nine Mid 
Western states and by Congress between 1885 and 1895. 
Scully did not confine his operations to Illinois, but be- 
tween 1870 and 1886 bought 134,214 acres of land in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, extending his cash rent landlord system 
to the trans-Missouri region. Of this holding, 22,288 acres 
were in Gage County and 41,420 acres in Nuckolls Coun- 
ty, Nebraska. Nebraska newspapers joined in the attack 
upon “Scullyism” and the Nebraska legislature passed its 
act prohibiting the acquisition of land by aliens in 1887. 
But the land had been acquired; the legal structure which 
permitted the landlord-tenant relation was not modified; 
and Scully acquired United States citizenship so that his 
lands might be inherited by his children. 

What sweeping conclusions might be drawn from his 
evidence, in other words, what new myth, Professor Gates 
does not attempt to declare. This is another bit of the la- 
borious spade-work which he and others have been about 
for years and which is gradually making our history clear 
to us. In providing this contribution with a wider cir- 
culation by reprint than it would have had in its original 
publication the Cornell University Press has performed a 
valuable service in support of the historian’s study. 


University of Nebraska. Maurice C. Latta 
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Collected Writings and Addresses of William Chapin Dem- 
ing. Edited by Agnes Wright Spring. (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1946. Volume I, 
378 pp. II, 344 pp.) 


This collection of addresses and writings was assem- 
bled as the “highlights” from William C. Deming’s forty- 
five year speaking career as lawyer, newspaper editor, pub- 
lisher, business man, member of the Wyoming legislature, 
trustee of the University of Wyoming, receiver of public 
money in the United States Land Office at Cheyenne, and 
President of the United States Civil Service Commission 
under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

Although the editor gave preference to addresses be- 
fore clubs, biographical articles of historical importance 
and letters from abroad, the scope of the subjects treat- 
ed still reflect this varied career. Reflected also, is the au- 
thor’s keen observation and interest in politics, public men, 
and love of country. Combined with this power of obser- 
vation is a sense of humor, a philosophy of life, an interest 
in humanity, and a love of accuracy. As a result, both the 
orations and writings show evidence of more research than 
those of the average editor. Needless to say, the topics 
with which William C. Deming was most familiar: the 
Civil Service, railroad and trust history as it affected 
Wyoming and the West, the Asiatic commerce, the Jap- 
anese situation, state and city improvement, and Teddy 
Roosevelt’s famous Decoration Day Ride through Wyo- 
ming, tend to hold the reader’s interest rather than the 
more conventional oration themes used elsewhere in the 
volumes. 

William C. Deming’s political interests lay in an in- 
tense dislike for politicians, motivated by his interest and 
belief in Civil Service. His enthusiasm for the expansion- 
ist’s policy was expressed, “The great Western Republic 
must prove true to her opportunity.” In later years he 
became an anti-New Dealer. 

Volume II, which deals with the author’s foreign 
travels and especially with Roman churches and cathedrals, 
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contains much historical information which the casual tour- 
ist usually overlooks. Thus it makes interesting reading, 
although written hurriedly as brief “Travels” and admits 
“to no attempt at coordination.” 

The work presents the viewpoints of a Wyoming 
leader; and while of primary interest to natives of his 
own state or region, it does give a picture of American 
interests and problems from 1894-1937, written from the 
standpoint that: “The author who has put something in 
his cranium before he begins the evacuation process is 
likely to be the most entertaining, instructive, and effec- 
tive.” 


Nebraska Historical Society Lucile E. Fry 


























YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 


Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or. causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 


State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Socjety, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 























Messages and Proclamations 


of the 
Governors of Nebraska 
1854-194] 





Four Volumes $5.00 





This invaluable collection of source material on the 
history of Nebraska brings together for the first time 
the messages and proclamations of the governors of the 
territory and state. They are chronicles of the official, 
economic and political life of the people and are indis- 
pensible to an understanding of the history of the state 
and the development of its institutions. 











They were compiled from widely scattered sources 
by the Work Projects Administration, in a project spon- 
sored by the Nebraska State Historical Society and the 
University of Nebraska. Publication was in a limited 
mimeographed edition, and only a few sets remain. (Il- 
lustrations, Index, 2,684 pages.) 
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